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— ,W.A. & 00. , Ltd. 
Mather @ an Baker, W.A. (1910), Ltd 
Palmer, T. W. & Co. 
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en White & Co. 
. R. & Son 
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The British Asphalte Paving Oo. 
Blackwell. Robt. W. & Co., Ltd. 
Engert & Rolfe, Ltd. 
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Gates, Railings(Iron), &t:- 
Baker, W.A. & Co. (1910), Lad. si 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss a} 
Bostwick Gate, Co., Ltd. 
Carron Company 
Genera! Iron y Poundry Co., Lia, 
Gibbons, James, Ltd. 
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Macfariane, Walter 4 Co, 

Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 

Palmer, T. W. & Co. 

Smith, 5. & Sons, Ltd. 

Young & Marten, Lid 
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Hunt, C. J, & Co., Lid. 
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Boilers — 

. Bruster, O. 
Cochran & Co. (Annan), Ltd. 

Davey, Paxman ry Oo., Lad, 

Express Boilers, Ltd. 

Genera! Iron Foundry vo,., Ltd. 

Jenkina, Robt. & Co., Ltd. 
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Palmer, T. W. & Co 


Fire Extinguishers, &c.—- 
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Rippers 

Sandell, Joseph & Co., Ltd. 

Standard Rang: and Foundry 
Co., Ltd. 

Woco Door Co, 
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alte Co, 
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Flint Paper— 
Oakey, J, & Son. Lid. 
Floor Covering— 


Hughes, F. A. & Co,, Ltd. 
Macintosh, Chas. & Co., Ltd. 


Door Hangers & Rollers— 
Adanis, Robt. 
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Henderson, P, C., Lad. 

King, Geo. W., Ltd. 

Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd 
O’Brien, Thomas & Co, 
Young & Marten, Ltd, 
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yOL. CXXXIII. 


THE JOHN WOOD CELEBRATION AT BATH 


CENTENARY, or bicentenary, is something more than 

a mere milestone in history if it is worth celebrating 

at all. It should be a distinct occasion for pause and 

consideration, and none more so than that just 

celebrated in Bath to commemorate the two 

hundredth anniversary of the beginning of John Wood’s career 

jn that city. There is much we can learn from John Wood, 

and much we can learn from the city of Bath, perhaps the one 

consistently classic city in a country singularly rich in fine 
cities. 

Of recent years town planning has become particularly a 
matter of concern to architects, local and Parliamentary 
authorities, and the princes of commerce. It is now generally 
recognised that not only does this science open the gate to 
grand wsthetic effect, but it is the practical and sensible way 
of dealing with a number of economic subjects. It must be 
admitted that many are the plans of cities and parts of cities 
projected, which bid fair, on paper at all events, to solve at 
once the demands of «esthetics and practice, with an incidence 
which is the real solution of all artistic problems. Still, it 
is not yet obvious that we have realised to the tull the fact 
that the fine town plan is but the means of producing the fine 
town, and that it is not an end in itself. Our street layouts 
appear to be concerned mainly with the two dimensions of 
plan and too little allied to that third dimension which is the 
key of beauty, and without due consideration of which the 
finest town plan must disappoint in execution. 

A striking instance of this deficiency is presented by the 
new Regent Street, where a fine example of street architecture 
has been seriously impaired, if not completely ruined, by a 
heterogeneous assembly of units, some quite meritorious in 
themselves, and on exactly the same street plan with which 
Nash delighted us. That was not John Wood’s way. To 
him, the fine layout and the fine facade were inseparable parts 
of the same work of art, and the deep satisfaction which we felt 
this week in the streets of Bath is the direct result of that right 
attitude in which John Wood approached all his problems. 

We know very little of his early life, and, though he is believed 
to have been born in Yorkshire, the origin of his fame syn- 
chronises with his career in Bath. Beyond that, we know 
that he enjoyed some period of education in London before com- 
ing to the city of his adoption, it is believed through the influence 
of his patron, Ralph Allen. What form this education took, 
or to whom he looked up as primarily his master is not known, 
but the diligence of his studies and the wise direction he must 
have received are proved by the mature taste which he applied 
to his earliest works, while still in his twenties. 

His activities seem to have found an immediate outlet, and 
of a very diverse nature, for he combined the parts of architect 
and contractor on practically all his works, besides undertaking 
with the utmost efficiency such an intricate engineering task 
as the construction of the Bath-Bristol canal. As contractor 
he imported men and plant from various parts of the country; 
and is said to have revolutionised local building methods, and 
We can tell from his writings how deep was his understanding 
of building method. John Wood knew his job, and with the 
boundless activities of this man in mind, and making due 


allowance for the increased knowledge required by the modern 
architect, let the architect of to-day think twice before he 
delegates to the specialist much that should be his personal 
concern. Wood’s Essay on Bath stamps him as a writer of no 
mean literary ability, and truly many pages could be written 
upon the activities of this versatile genius, before mention 
has been made of his outstanding qualities as an architect. 

At the time of Wood’s arrival in Bath, the city had already 
become a fashionable resort. Royal visits, and the prescription 
of the Bath waters by a King’s physician, had left their per- 
manent mark upon this once retired medieval town. From 
this it was in process of transformation into a Renaissance 
character, redolent of the taste of a cultured fashion. The sash. 
window of the future struggled kindly with the gables of the 
past in interesting transition. To John Wood fell the task 
not only of infusing the pure classic tradition, but of applying 
the classic discipline to layout as to composition. Of how well 
he fulfilled this task, Queen Square, the Circus, and Gay Street, 
parts of which were carried out by the younger Wood as a 
worthy successor, and all of which are done in the best classic 
manner, translated in national terms, are proof enough. And 
while this class of urban work is most often associated with his 
name, such a work as Prior Park shows his complete equip- 
ment as an architect in studied treatment of a single theme, 
set in the broad lines of a spacious and harmonious layout. 

John Wood was perhaps fortunate in his opportunities, and 
in his patrons, but whereas all but the few allow fortune to 
pass unnoticed, he grasped it with both hands, and applying 
to it care, wise direction, shrewdness, and perhaps not a little 
arrogance, if we are to go by his judgment of not unworthy 
contemporaries, he made for himself a place among the masters 
ot the English Renaissance. 

Mr. Mowbray Green, the well-known authority on the archi- 
tectural history of Bath, whose active presence at the John 
Wood celebration was a great factor in its success, tells us that 
there is no record of Wood having travelled abroad for the 
purpose of study. It would be fruitless to speculate upon 
whether the truly “English” character of his work would 
have suffered from the distractions of foreign travel, or whether 
its classic character would have found some new inspiration 
therefrom, or if both results had followed, where the balance 
would have been struck. We prefer to regret no part of this great 
architect’s development, but to feel that circumstances con- 
spired to lead his steps where his genius could find the fullest 
outlet. 

If any speculation should follow this train of thought it is 
surely rather concerned in that ignorance of Bath architecture 
which one so often meets among students who have seized 
the first opportunity to leave the country for the purposes of 
study. To them we might with reason echo the astonishment 
with which Mr. Cyrus Bantem met Mr. Pickwick’s confession : 
““ Never in Ba-ath, Mr. Pickwick?” If this Celebiation has 
done no more than draw attention to a well of study, from 
which every English student should drink deep, as an 
essential part of his education, it will have played its part. 
For ourselves, we frankly admit we are refreshed at this 
renewal of acquaintance with an old friend. 














NOTES 


In connection with the Wood 
celebration at Bath, there 
was issued a little pamphlet 
entitled “John Wood, the 
architect of 18th Century 
3ath.”’ It is written by Councillor T. 
Sturge Cotterell, and has an excellent 
forewoid by Mr. Walter Tapper, President 
of the R.I.B.A. The things which 
helped Wood in his career and the various 
stepping-stones to his success are well 
brought out by Mr. Cotterell. This is 
a very readable and interesting pamphlet. 
As Mr. Cotterell points out, there is no 
memorial to Wood and his son except 
the city itself, and we venture to suggest 
a Wood Lectureship might be founded 
by the local architectural society as a 
useful 


The 
John Wood 
Celebra- 
tion. 


memorial. 


In the urgent need there is 
Reactionary to-day for a more vital art 
Art in the Churches, it is some- 
what disappointing to find 
much read 


Criticism. 


an art critic in a contem- 
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porary announcing as a piece of im- 
pertinence that an artist in approachirg 
his subjects should seek his own interpreta- 
tion instead of following “the conven- 
tional treatment.” But what is the con- 
ventional treatment which requires from 
the artist this conformity ? When re- 
ligious art in the doctrinal sense dominated 
interpretation, there was in succeeding ages 
wide variation of treatment; who, then, 
is to say to which convention of tradi- 
tion or to what particular period the artist 
is now to subject himself, or why heis im- 
pertinent in presenting his own creative 
interpretation ? William Blake pre- 
sented the Crucifixion scene by a view 
from the tack of the crosses, of deeply 
impressive character. We are told that 
Mr. Eric Gill is to be praised, in speaking 
of his Altar Piece for Rossall School “ in 
nothing more highly than for following 
the conventional treatment.” But there 
are so many and each period has had its 
own! We are not here concerned to 
discuss Mr. Gill’s always interesting art, 
but to challenge a statement which would 


Rome Scholarship in Sculpture, 1927 : Group for a Gateway to a Civil Aerodrome. 


By Mr. Harotp W. Parker (Royal College of Art.) 
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leave art tongue-tied by authority, and 
otherwise by conventions of old manner 
very detrimental to the freedom of art. 
THE fallacy of such a view is 
Tradition still further exposed when we 
_ and _ properly distinguish between 
Conven- 7 
tion. the unconscious and salutary 
influence of tradition on a 
good artists’ work and the lapsing into 
earlier conventions of manner, which, if 
these conformities are required, render 
Michael Angelo and Titian both guilty of 


the same “impertinence” for not 
adopting the ‘conventional _ treat- 
ment” of an earlier period. We 


cannot, it is true, begin again. We in- 
herit from the moment our eyes open on 
the world, and the impressions we receive 
from the best examples necessarily and 
inevitably colour what we do 2s artists. 
In such a sense there is nothing wholly 
original. But this is another matter 
altogether to emulating old conventions 
and concentrating only on the shuffling 
about of older habits of design. It is the 
middle course between the one and the 
other that is included in the best art, 
though the artist produces best when 
freest from influences, past or contem- 
porary, and when experience is trans- 
cended by inspiration. The tendency to 
reaction to-day, to lose faith in ourselves, 
is to be guarded against, for if it were to 
impose its dangerous tyranny on us, It 
would dam the springs of new endeavour 
and enclose art in a sort ot “faith once 
delivered” in which the human spit 
ceases to grow. 
IN a publication recently 
A Bishop issued, “ The See of Derby, 
on Archi- a souvenir of its foundation, 
tecture. there is contained a message 
trom the Bishop of Southwell 
(which we print on another page) col 
taining much that will be of interest at 
time when the size of a building and the 
amount of its cost has contracted our 
sense of values to computations of mere 
size and expenditure. In this connection 
a correspondent writes: “! hear I 
suggested that no architect would ne 
to take quite the amount of risk involve 
in such a working co-partnership ° 
architect and craftsmen. Yet in the pre 
sence of such modern buildings as hav? 
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precluded this relationship, we see such 
poverty of treatment, an architecture 
without craftsmanship that a nearer ap- 
proximation to the ideal of the Bishop 
is sorely needed. And is it not a welcome 
sign of the times that a bishop in his 
message to the new diocese should urge 
the need of an advance on one-man 
architecture and its more contracted in- 
terpretations ? ” 


A FURTHER appeal for the 

The protection of this ancient 
Protection national heirloom has been 
Stonehenge.issued by the Stonehenge 
Protection Committee—com- 

posed of the Premier, Mr. Stanley Baldwin ; 
the Lords Crawford and Grey, and Mr. 
Lionel Earle — trom which we learn 
that 400 acres of the moor surrounding 
Stonehenge have been purchased and 
vested in the National Trust, thus pre- 
venting any possible building develop- 
ment within the view. There yet remain 
to be purchased, however, some 1,200 
acres to the south and west of Stonehenge, 
including a long strip along the main 
toad, which is in constant danger trom 
the erection ot houses, cafés, petrol 
pumps, garages, etc., and we understand 
that a further £25,000 is yet requied. 
While we do not doubt that this sum— 
so necessary if the charm and value of 
Stonehenge as a national possession is 
hot to be lost—would eventually be 
forthcoming, there is but a short option 
on the land, and it is imperative that 
help should he both speedy and generous. 
Contributions may be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the National Trust, 7, Buckingham 


Palace Gardens, §.W.1. 


o THE avelage man would 
ae doubtless be very sceptical 
Desecra- ®* to the necessity for mo- 
tion. torists to run through the 


Pass of Glencoe at foity miles 
an hour or more. To change the winding 
toad down the Pass of Glencoe into a 
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straight racing track sounds to many 
amongst us as a desecration of one ot our 
most valued possessions. The Times 
view of the pass, published last week, 
illustrates in an easy and graphic manner 
what iconoclastic changes the motoring 
craze might bring about. For those to 
whom speed is everything and provides 
a sort of fierce delight, should not a 
benevolent government provide 1acing 
spaces in various parts of the country 
where this form of activity could be 
practised with no risk to anyone but the 
speed devotees themselves? The public 
should be protected trom this form of 
pleasure which would turn our thorough. 
fares into avenues ot great danger and 
gradually destroy so much of the beauty 
of our countryside. 


THE recent animated dis- 
cussion at the Rathmines 
Local Council in Dublin, as 
to whether a certain resi- 
dential district was suitable 
for the site of a new greyhound course, 
proved to be of unusual interest. The 
vast majority of inhabitants appear to 
deplore the scheme, but Counsel’s opinion 
made it clear that Ireland, which enjoys 
neither the limitations nor privileges of 
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the 1923 Town Planning Act—with its pro- 
hibitory clauses concerning amenities— 
is defenceless in such a predicament. The 
only authority left to the Council was to 
approve or disapprove the actual plans. 
Is it possible that approval could be 
deferred long enough to allow of legisla- 
tion being passed in the interval ? Such 
a limitation of power must obviously be 
impossible in any country which intends 
to take its town development at all 
seriously. 


Mr. Taomas MacLaren 

has just paid a visit to 

Links with England after a long sojourn 
the Past. in Colorado which seems to 
have averted a_ serious 

danger to his health, and he is continuing 
his practice at Colorado Springs. He was 
Pugin student in 1887, and in reference 
to his present visit to England, Mr. Chas. 
Henman writes that he himself was 
Pugin student in 1868, and became an 
Associate in 1866, whilst he remembers 
his late father saying he had attended a 
meeting of architects at which it was 
proposed to found the Institute. This 


note on the Pugin prizemen thus discloses 
a living link with a past when there was 
no Institute. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Two New A.R.A.’s. 

At a General Assembly of Academicians 
and Associates held on Tuesday, Mr. Francis 
Dodd, painter, and Mrs. Laura Knight, 
painter, were elected Associates of the Royal 


Academy. 
The Baths of Bath. 


The ex-Mayor of Bath {Mr. C. H. Hacker) 
reopened on Saturday the Old Royal Bath in 
Hot Bath-street, which has been adapted to 
modern needs with the most up-to-date aids 
in the specialised treatment of cripples. The 
outward appearance of the building, which 
was planned by Jolin Wood, has been pre- 
served, 


Crane Smash in Southampton-row. 

During the gale that swept the country 
on Friday night last, the wind blew over a 
great crane on a tripod staging of steel and 
timber, which was being used in the con- 
struction of Victoria House, the new head 
offices of the Liverpool Victoria Friendly and 
Approved Societies in Southampton-row. 

French Distinction for Sir John Simpson. 

Sir John Simpson has been unanimously 
elected ‘‘Membre d’llonneur’’ of the Société 
Historique des Vile et X Ve Arrondissements 
de Paris, a distinction conferred only once 
previously since the foundation of the society 
in 1905. Sir John is already a member of 
the society, as well as of several other French 
architectural organisations. 


Protection of Shop Windows. 

In view of the recent disaster in Bethnal 
Green Road, when a number of children 
were forced by the pressure of a crowd be- 
hind them through a plate-glass shop window, 
whence they emerged cut and bleeding, and 
were taken to hospital, one of our correspon- 
dents offers the suggestion that a light metal 
grille of open pattern, if fixed in front of a 
shop window, a few inches in advance of the 
glass and extending to about four feet above 
the footway, would prevent the recurrence of 
such accidents. This is a point that archi- 
tects will probably consider. 

Honours for Surveyors. 

The ballot to fill the vacancy on the Council 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, caused by the 
resignation of Sir Charles Howell Thomas, on 
appointment as Permanent Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, has 
resulted in the election of Mr. C. H. Gott, 
chief valuer to the Board of Inland Revenue, 
as one of the sectional representatives of sur- 
veyors in the Government service, and of Mr 
J. Sileock (Leeds), as a representative of tne 
Yorkshire County branch. These positions 
were previously held by Sir Charles Howell 
Thomas and Mr. Gott respectively. 


Opening of the Woolwich Memorial Hospital. 

The Duke and Duchess of York opened the 
Woolwich Memorial Hospital at Shooter’s 
Hill on Wednesday. We published illustra- 
tions of the building, from the designs of the 
architects, Messrs. Pite, Son & Fairweather, 
in our issue for March 11, 1927. On Thurs- 
day, H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Las- 
celles, opened the Woodlands Nurses’ Home 
in conrection with the Greenwich and Dept 
ford Hespital, Vanbrugh Hill, Greenwich, the 
architects for which are Messrs. Pite, Son & 
Fairweather. ‘The Woodlands Nursing Home 
was illustrated in our ‘ssae for July 23, 1926. 


Mr. ©. F. A. Voysey. 

In connection with the dinner which is 
being given to Mr. C. F. A. Voysey by the 
R.I.B.A. Council on November 17th, an 
architect familiar with his work has written 
a note, in the course of which he says: ‘ In 
honouring Mr. Voysey the Institute does 
honour to itself; for the same independence 
of thought which has placed all architects— 
whether they know it or not—in his debt, 
has led Mr. Voysey to stand apart from the 
Institute, of which he has never been a 
member. . . At thirty he was in active prac- 
tice as a prolific designer of houses and 
their accessories, and the work of those early 
days is as emphatic in its identity as any 
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he has done since or is doing now. . . Since 
those days the ideas presented by Mr. Voysey 
have been absorbed by designers; many of 
his devices are now commonplaces of modern 
house architecture, and the principles he 
then inculcated are established in the angle 
from which the practising architect of to-day 
approaches his work. Thus it is that a 
new generation is imperfectly aware of what 
architecture owes to the genius of C. F. A. 
Voysey.”’ 


ITALIAN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Sir Banister Fietcuer, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 


lecturing on Wednesday last at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts on 
the architecture of Italy, referred to 


the Gothic period. Here, he said, were many 
and diverse influences in art at the beginning 
of the mediwval period. The Classical re- 
mains in that country preserved the Roman 
tradition in design, and the Gothic style never 
took root there, except at Milan and other 
places in the north, where German influence 
was sometimes apparent. Again, Eastern in- 
fluence via the Mediterranean Sea produced a 
Byzantine element. This resulted in a dual 
treatment, a quaint mingling of Gothic 
pinnacles and classic entablatures, which was 
the outstanding feature of Italian Gothic. 
The independence of the powerful Reputlics 
of Venice, Genoa, and Florence, the power of 
the Duchy of Milan, and the rivalry of the 
free cities of the hills and the plains, all mili- 
tated against any Italian unity, whether in 
art or policy. The lecturer described the 
charm of churches in which the dual treat- 
ment produced a result which, though not 
homogeneous, was harmonious, and also de- 
scribed St. Petronio, Bologna, with its in- 
teresting unfinished front; SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, Venice, a simple Northern interpreta- 
tion of Gothic, with its internal tie-beams in 
lieu of buttresses to resist outward thrust; 
the Certosa, or church of the Carthusian 
monastery, at Pavia, with its remarkable 
Renaissance facade; and lastly, that more 
typically Gothic and impressive Cathedral at 
Milan, described by Tennyson as ‘“‘ A mount 
of marble, a hundred spires.” 

The lecture on Wednesday, November 9, 
will deal with the Gothic monuments of the 
more southern parts of Italy, commencing at 
6 o’clock. 





Coty House; Staff Entrance from 
Marylebone Lane. 


Mr. H. P. Cart DE LAFONTAINE, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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COMPETITION NEWs 


George Watson’s Boys’ College, 
Mr. John heppie, F.R.1.B.A., of Glasgow 
has been appointed assessor in this compe. 
tition. 


Wesleyan Church, West Smethwick. 
The assessor in this competition, Mr. Ww 
H. Bidlake, M.A., has awarded first place to 
the design of Messrs. Webb and Gray, of 

Dudley and Stourbridge. s 


Town Hall Extension, Lewisham. 


The development of the Lewisham Town 
Hall extension site is to be the subject of an 
open competition, and Mr, F. Winton Ney. 
man, F.R.1I.B.A., is, we understand, to be 
appointed assessor. 


Narrow Street Improvements, Peterborough. 

Peterborough City Council invite from 
architects designs for municipal offices, shops 
ete., on the new frontage line in Narrow. 
street, Peterborough. Sir Reginald Blom. 
field, R.A., PP.R.I.B.A., is the assessor. 
Premiums offered are :—(1st) 500 guineas; 
(2nd) 250 guineas; (3rd) 150 guineas. Copies 
of the conditions, site plans, etc., may be ob- 
tained on deposit of £1 I1s., from Mr, 
W. H. A. Court, A.M.Inst.C.E., City Engi- 
neer and Surveyor, Broadway, Peterborough. 


Municipal College of Technology Extension, 
Manchester. 

The Corporation of Manchester invite 
architects of British nationality to submit 
designs in a competition for an extension of 
the Municipal Coliege of Technology, Sack- 
ville-street, Manchester. The assessors are 
Messrs. Alan E. Munby, H. M. Fletcher, 
& Francis Jones. Premiums of £500, £400, 
and £300 are offered. Designs have to be 
sent in by Friday, March 30, 1928. Applica- 
tions for conditions, accompanied by a deposit 
of £1 1s. returnable on receipt of a bona-fide 
design or on return of the conditions on or 
before Tuesday, November 15, should be sent 
to Mr. P. M. Heath, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 


Nottingham Market-place Competition. 

The assessor of this competition, Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R.A., has awarded the premium of 
100 guineas—presented by the Nottingham 
Journal—to Mr. Frederick Hamer Crossley, 
A.R.LB.A., 15, Arnside-road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. The designs placed second and 
third were those of Mr. Cecil J. Parker, 16, 
Noel-street, Nottingham, and Messrs. Falkner 
& Aylwin, Farnham, respectively. Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and the local advisory assessors, 
Messrs. J. Woollatt, J. Else, and F. W. ©. 
Gregory, in making the premier award, were 
of the opinion that Mr. Crossley’s plan “ has 
the great advantage of simplicity and gives 4 
suitable setting to the Exchange. Traffic bas 
been properly considered both in connectisn 
with general through routes and the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Exchange. Ample accom- 
modation is provided for any general assembly 
for which the Market-place might be 
required.”’ 

So far as the designs placed second and 
third are concerned, the assessors’ notes are 
as follow. Mr. Parker’s plan:—This 3s 4 
direct and simple design, but the use of grass 
in the position indicated is not a practical ad 
position. The placing of the Queen Victoria 
statue is good, but the termination of the 
paths is somewhat weak. 

Messrs. Falkner & Aylwin’s plan :—This 8 
one of the most complete sets of drawings sub- 
mitted, but the scheme is too ambitious. The 
plan is attractive looking, but the obstructio® 
of the main-line traffic from Wheeler-gate © 
Market-street mars the scheme as a whole. 


Municipal Buildings, Beckenham. : 

Mr. Septimus Warwick, F.R.1.B.A., -o 

assessor in this competition, has made i 

awards as follows :—lst, Messrs. Lan 

Lucas and Lodge; 2nd, Messrs. E. -— 

Webber and J. 0. Cheadle; 3rd, Mr. ™ 
Naseby Adams. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TENDENCIES IN 
AMERICA, 

On Monday evening an extra general meet- 
ing of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects was held at No. 9, Conduit-street, W.1, 
to hear an address by Mr. Harvey CorBett 
(of Messrs. Helmle & Corbett, architects, New 
York) on ‘ The Latest American Building 
Methods.”’ The meeting was well attended 
by architects, builders, and operatives’ repre- 
sentatives. 

Major Harry Barnes occupied the chair, 
and in opening the meeting Mr. E. STanvey 
Hatt (Honorary Secretary) recalled that in 
February last a paper by Mr. Corpetr on 
‘‘ Organisation and Cost of the Building In- 
dustry in America ’’ was read at a general 
meeting, and was followed by an interesting 
discussion, in which representatives of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers and the National Federation of Build 
ing Trades Operatives took part. In view of 
the statements in the paper comparing the 
cost of labour and materials as between 
America and this country, the Architects’ and 
Builders’ Joint Consultation Board and the 
Architects’ and Operatives’ Joint Consulta 
tion Board decided that. the matter required 
further careful investigation, and on their 
recommendation the Council of the Royal In- 
stitute agreed to the appointment of a Joint 
Committee of Architects, Builders, and Opera- 
tives to make an inquiry into the whole 
question. 

In the course of his address, which was 
illustrated with aerial views of New York. 
and slides showing imaginative drawings of 
what might be in the future owing to increas- 
ing traffic congestion, Mr. Cornett said in 
America, unhampered as they were by tradi- 
tion, they were developing something which 
he thought would be of world interest. Thev 
had a new form of construction (steel) which 
had revolutionised architectural ideas, and 
architects found themselves confronted with 
the problem of dofng their work from a totally 
different angle from the one they had been 
following in the past. For 6,000 vears Egypt 
had only one structural principle, the post and 
lintel ; then Rome produced the arch and gave 
the great free spaces never used in buildings 
before; and these two structural principles 
were all the world had up to about 50 years 
ago. In spite of all the changes in style, 
structurally speaking there were only the two 
principles of post-and-lintel and the arch 
available. Then came steel, and skeleton con- 
struction, which was now the accepted method 
of construction. It made possible the piling 
up of stories to tremendous heights. 

Speed and steel were the two factors that 
had most effect on American architecture 
to-day. An additional factor, which was a 
result of those two, was a new conception in 
regard to the permanency of buildings. In 
the past buildings had been erected with the 
intention of lasting indefinitely, but with 
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steel construction the idea that a building 
was necessarily permanent had been gradu- 
ally replaced by the idea that a building was 
designed for a specific purpose and a specific 
time, and that its life was limited by its use 
fulness for its purpose. In commercial build- 
ings in America they designed buildings to 
last 25 or 30 years, although the construction 
was as sound as ever. They did not actually 
know the life of steel in terms of centuries ; 
they felt that from the structural point of 
view the building was quite as durable, but 
they did not expect it to last centuries from 
the point of view of useful service. At the 
end of 25 years or so they expected a building 
to be pulled down and replaced by a new 
building that would serve its purpose better. 
That had brought a tremendous change in the 
architect’s problems. Old forms were found 
to be no longer applicable to present-day 
needs, and rate of construction had to be 
considered in terms not of years but of 
months. Style changed with amazing 
rapidity; just now he could not say what was 
the style of architecture in New York—he 
had been away for six weeks, and the style 
might have changed since he left! 

He would be the last in the world to sug- 
gest skyscrapers for London. What was being 
done in America was not necessarily suitable 
for London. But he did think that in 
America they were creating a style of archi- 
tecture that was indigenous to that country, 
and it was a style that would go down in the 
history of historic architectural styles. It 
was not the fact that in New York there was 
no room to expand; in Manhattan Island the 
actual quantity of building, if spread over all 
the available space, would not average four 
stories. The skyscrapers were concentrated 
in certain areas. The tendency was to con- 
centrate skyscrapers in which certain types 
of business were carried on, and that led to 
a very efficient method of carrying on busi- 
ness. In such a skyscraper group a great 
many people with similar interests were 
brought together in a small area. In 42nd. 
street, where he had his office, all the build- 
ing interests were concentrated, so that within 
15 minutes he could be in the office of any 
other architect, or of any builder, or materials 
merchant. It would be possible to make 
20 appointments in a single day in New York, 
whereas in London four or five were probably 
the limit. 

Skyscraper development in New York was 
the result of a real economic idea; it was 
business efficiency, and if it had not been for 
that he did not believe they would have the 
skyscrapers they had to-day. The original 
skyscraper might have been the result of the 
anxiety of a property owner to develop his 
property to the utmost, but that kind of ex- 
ploitation could not continue unless there 
were a fundamental reason for such upward 
growth. That fundamental reason was 
greater business efficiency. The development 
of the tall building was resulting in an 
amazing jumble, until about ten years ago 
zoning laws were brought into effect to regu- 
late the height and uses of buildings. The 
zoning laws were based very largely on the 
London Building Acts, but it was, of course, 
impossible to reduce the height of a city that 
had already produced skyscrapers to the same 
level as London. 

In America to-day the architect was a 
sculptor in building masses, and the materials 
with which he worked were the practical con- 
ditions of the problem and the restrictions of 
the law. His problem was to produce the 
most interesting silhouette, the most interest- 
ing mass, the most interesting form. Detail 
and style were secondary considerations. In 
New York the most interesting modern struc- 
ture was the Telephone Building Here the 
architects had approached the problem with 
respect for the present machine age. They 
did not think in terms of past styles, but in 
terms of the labour and machinery and 
materials of to-day, and that spirit had been 
carried out all through the building. The 
cornice had disappeared altogether, because 
it was meaningless at a height of 40 stories ; 
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cornices were very rarely used in American 
tall buildings. Vertical accent was 
lost, even at the top of the building. Insicie, 
the marbie, instead of being carved in 
pilasters and caps, had all been designed so 
that it could be worked in a machine. 
In the past, architects designed  theip 
materials with respect to the means they had 
of working them; to-day the architect’s 
problem was to do the same thing, using the 
miv.tine as the basis of design, and so pro- 
duce something that was characteristic of tho 
present age. The ideal of modern architec. 
ture should be something that was expressive 
of the spirit of the age, but what at the same 
time recalled the past. 

In discussing the design of the skyscraper, 
the lecturer showed a series of slides to point 
out how design was affected by the zoning 
laws. Under these laws a tower occupying 
25 per cent. of the area of the building could 
be built to any height without restriction: 
the remainder of the building was restricted 
to a vertical wall face in proportion to the 
width of the street, and a gradual stepping 
or sloping back from that level in conformity 
with a line drawn from the centre of the 
street through the centre of the cornice at 
the level of the top of the permissible vertical 
wall. 

The first of the series of slides was 
a sketch showing a tower in the centre of a 
plot soaring up to the clouds, flanked on each 
side with a mass vertical to a certain level 
and above that sloping back to meet the 
tower, the angle of the slope being regulated 
by law. The second slide showed the tower 
foreshortened to an economic height, and the 
masses at the base cut into to give the neces- 
sary lighting wells. The next stage showed 
the flanking masses foreshortened to eliminate 
the acute angle where they joined the tower, 
and the final picture represented a building 
whose design had been governed solely hy 
these practical considerations. 

New York is, he continued, suffering from 
severe traffic congestion, and among the sug- 
gestions for relief was a proposal to build 
elevated side-walks for pedestrians only. The 
idea was illustrated on the screen in various 
stages of development. The final stage 
showed the whole of the street available for 
vehicular traffic, and, further, the buildings 
were cut into at the ground floor to allow 
parking space; thus the upper parts of the 
buildings overhung that part of the roadway 
used for parking. At about the fourth-floor 
level the buildings were again set back and 
the footways placed on the floor below. 
Arcades and balustrades were placed along 
the edges of these elevated footways, which 
were covered, and the footways on each side 
of the street connected by bridges at frequent 
intervals and at road crossing. ‘The lecturer 
expressed the opinion that something on these 
lines would have to be introduced in thirty 
or forty years time. A further development 
might be, he said, the use of that part of 
the building below the footway for business 
purposes and the upper part for residences, 
so that instead of transporting half the popu- 
lation to and from the centre each day the 
workers would be living above the premises 
in which they worked. 

In conclusion, he said he thought the time 
would come, and it was not very far distant, 
when there would be a period of beauty 1 
art as great as that of the Greeks. The 
Greeks were able to create what they did be- 
cause a small group of artists, assisted by 4 
large slave population, was able to devote 
itself entirely to thoughts of beauty. It was 
not likely that a slave population would ever 
be re-created, but we had slave machines, 
and there was no reason why the machines 
could not be used to relieve humanity of the 
burden of labour and leave them free to de- 
vote their energies and thoughts to making 
the world finer and more beautiful. 

In proposing a vote of thanks, Dr. Ray- 
MOND UNWIN said he would hesitate to accept 
a forecast that building would continue 
in America for the next thirty or forty yea 
at the same rate as it had done in the past 
four years. He attributed the rapid change 
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of building in America to two considerations, 


both of which were themselves likely to 
change very considerably in the future. One 
was the fact that in the past the regulations 
permi ted a 20-story building to be erected 


alongside a three-story house, but that was 
no longer possible; in the future there should 


not be the same tendency to change from one 
area to another, and that should regularise 


the user of buildings. The other considera- 
tion was the phenomenal growth of popula- 


tion in the past, which was now slackening 
down owing to the Immigration Laws and 
other causes. That would tend towards 


stabilisation in the future. He did not be- 
lieve the future would depend upon the con- 
centration of great masses of people on smal! 
areas as had happened in parts of New York. 
In spite of all that had been done to mini- 
mise the disadvantages of such concentration, 
he believed the disadvantages still outweighed 
the advantages. With such concentrations of 
population he did not think we could possibly 
deal with the traffic problem in this country ; 
and it remained to be seen whether the 
Americans could deal with their own ever- 
increasing problem. 

Mr. E. J. Brown (Director of the London 
Master Builders’ Association) seconded the 
resolution. 

In the brief discussion which followed, 
Mr, H. A. Welch asked the lecturer what 
life conld be expected in a steel-frame build- 
ing.—In reply, Mr. Corbett stated that the 
only knowledge on this subject was derived 
from investigations on steel-frame buildings 
that had been demolished. About twenty 
years ago a 22-story steel-frame building was 
taken down, not because it showed signs of 
decay, but because it was desired to erect 
a more modern structure on the site, and no 
signs of deterioration of the steel were to 
be seen. The lasting properties of steel de- 
pended entirely upon its absolute protection, 
and the only doubt they had was as to the 
efiectiveness of the protection at the time the 
building was erected, because this depended 
entirely upon good workmanship. Provided 
the steel was effectively protected from 
moisture, there was no reason why a steel- 
frame building should not last as long as any 
other type of building. However big a build- 
ing, if failure of part of the steel frame 
occurred it would not be a serious matter. He 
did not believe it would be possible for a 
steel-frame building to collapse; all that 
would happen would be that one point would 
rust. and plenty of warning would be given 
so that it could be put right. 

Mr. H. V. Lancuester said in this country 
architects were prone to think of building 
‘oo much as detail and ornament. The lec- 
turer's suggestion that there was more to be 
fone in the way of lcoking upon a building 
as sculpture rather than decoration was a 
very wholesome corrective. 


Mr. H. J. Rowse said there were two 
schools of architectural thought. One said 
that we should tear up all that had been left 
‘o us and do something new; the other said 
that we must follow tradition. The lecturer 
had told them that the conditions that 
foverned architecture would make their style 
for them. Mechanical devices would play a 
He great part in the building work of the 
nture, and more attention should be paid to 
that side of architecture. 

Mr. J. Murray (Operatives) said they 
equently heard that the building operative 
eee ca far surpassed the British opera- 
ny he had seen many of them, but would 
ve take his hat off to any of them. If the 
— yperative had to do the work as 
io it was done in this country there 
— a no greater output in America than 
a te n the point of the length of the use- 
ae : of a building he said it had to be 

baile considered whether buildings should 
rid t tor present requizements or for pos- 
in by That particularly applied to houses; 
ry PPinion it was ridiculous that we 

ome uild houses for peopie to live in a 

idred years hence, when conditions would, 
be completely different. 


Ro doubt. 
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CONCRETE? 


A REPLY TO THE A.A. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


We have received for publication the 
following letter from a correspondent inte- 
rested in reinforced concrete :— 

Sir,—Opinion as to what is good or bad in 
architecture may be a matter of individual 
taste, and as one cannot libel an art, or a 
particuiar style of architectire, or a building 
material that is not a proprietary article, 
presumably everyone is entitled to express 
his thoughts on the architecture of the past, 
present, and future. So that, although many 
will not agree with Mr. Jenkins’s remarks on 
the design of reinforced concrete buildings, 
made in his Presidential address at the 
Architectural Association last week, no one 
can complain of his wholesale condemnation 
of reinforced concrete as a medium for the 
expression of architecture. 

But when an attempt is made to give 
added weight to the expression of artistic 
vpinion by criticising reinforced concrete as 
a material, one could have hoped that he 
would have been more convincing in his 
facts and statements. 

In the first place, one would like to point 
out that many of the problems of reinforced 
concrete mentioned by the author are also 
inherent in steel construction, although the 
paper suggests that they are peculiar to re- 
inforced concrete alone. For instance, it was 
stated: “The crushing weight [? strength] 
of the new material is very high, and there- 
fore supports might be reduced to a mini- 
mum.”’ Surely a high compressive strength 
which permits economy in material is not 
detrimental in a building material? If, for 
the purpose of design, the supports are 
needed larger in section than the minimum 
that will carry the load, there is no reason 
why they should not be increased to any 
size to suit the artistic eye of the architect. 
This is done every day in other materials, 
why not in reinforced concrete? 

It may be agreed that “the colour 
[of concrete] is ugiy,’’ but why should “any 
form of covering or coating used to hide its 


lack of sightliness result in second-rate’ 


architecture?’ Is every steel-frame building 
in the country “second-rate architecture ”’ 
because the steel is covered with stone “to 
cover its lack of sightliness’’? And every 
whitewashed or tile-hung cottage? Is Sir 
John Burnet’s British Museum Extension 
“second-rate architecture’ because it is of 
reinforced concrete with a stone facing? 
And old Regent-street, was that “second- 
rate architecture’’ because the brickwork 
was coated with plaster and paint? 

On the question of form we are told, 
“The material being erected in shuttering or 
moulds, the resulting forms must of necessity 
be coarse and lacking in refinement.’’ The 
answer is to be found in the same number of 
The Builder, in which illustrations were 
given of some delightful moulded concrete 
figures and ornamental work. Because it is 
moulded as a plastic material, concrete is 
admirably adaptable to any form the archi- 
tect might conceive. Is plaster decoration 
coarse and lacking in refinement because it 
is moulded? Or bronze sculpture? 

The architect is said to have no contro! 
over reinforced concrete work, but is not 
that because he rarely has the knowledge 
necessary to design the material? It is no 
fault of the material if the architect has to 
call in a specialist to design it. And how 
many architects design structural steelwork, 
heating systems, and other specialist work in 
an important building? 

When he states that “work is very slow 
owing to the time to be allowed before the 
centering can be struck,’’ it can be stated in 
reply that with modern Portland cement 
even the undersides of floor slabs and beams 
can be struck in four days, or in twenty-four 
hours with aluminous cement. 

The statement that ‘‘ All the services have 
to be run on the surface” needs no com- 
ment. 

“Lasting qualities,” we are told, ‘‘ have 


yet to be proved,” and as proof that rein- 
forced concrete is not likely to have any 
lasting qualities the lecturer reminds us 
that ‘‘The havoc wrought by the expan- 
sion. of rusting iron on the west front of 
Peterborough Cathedral is common know- 
ledge. . One has only to walk round 
Bedford-square to see the stone plinths of 
the iron railings split in dozens of places 
from the same cause.’ This might be a 
convincing argument if it had any bearing 
on the question. But it has not. The re- 
inforcement used in concrete is steel, not 
iron. And concrete is not stone. The 
trouble at Peterborough Cathedral is due 
to the porosity of the stone allowing water 
to percolate through to the iron embedded 
in it. The trouble with the plinths in Bed- 
ford-square is that the iron railings are let 
into a soft stone, which is permeable; more- 
over, in’ many cases the railings are 
cemented in so that there is a small chan- 
nel around them which collects water. 
Peterborough Cathedral and _ Bedford- 
square’s railings are no more related to 
reinforced concrete than is a breeze slab 
to an engineering brick. Properly-made 
concrete is sufficient protection for the 
steel in reinforced concrete to prevent rust- 
ing. A comprehensive series of tests has 
been in progress for many years by a 
special Committee of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, from whose reports the 
following information is taken: In the 
case of a reinforced concrete wharf in the 
Brisbane River, “after 5} years no 
deterioration from rusting of the steel can 
be seen on close examination... and 
possibly no corrosion will take place at all.” 
At Devonport Dockyard, a reinforced con- 
crete landing jetty built in 1913 “is practic- 
ally perfect (1922).” The piles to a jetty 
at Devonport Dockyard “erected about 
sixteen years ago... are in very good con- 
dition and practically no deterioration of 
any description is apparent (1922).’’ At 
Moon Cove (Devonport) a _ ferro-concrete 
pile jetty erected about the same period “‘ is 
in very sound condition (1922).’’ Authorita- 
tive statements proving that, with a proper 
covering of good concrete, reinforcement re- 
mains armour-bright after many years 
immersion in sea water could be continued 
indefinitely. 

Now that concrete, or the form of con- 
crete known as granolithic, is used practic- 
ally exclusively for floors in large build- 
ings, one would have thought floors might 
have escaped criticism. But we are told. 
‘*Some will tell you that the surface ‘ 
concrete floors] must be kept wet for 
several days if cracks are to be prevented, 
others that any surface over 50 ft. in 
superficial area will crack unless a rubber 
strip or other means is adopted to com- 
pletely disconnect one section of the pave- 
ment from the next.” It is well known that 
concrete must be kept wet while it is curing, 
and any good text book will tell us that 
the coefficient of expansion of concrete is 
0.000006 per deg. Fahr., so that the likeli- 
hood of cracks resulting from volume 
changes in a slab 50-ft. super need not keep 
us awake at night. 

“ An eminent engineer” is stated to have 
applied what is called ‘‘ the doctrine of the 
if’? to concrete to such good purpose that 
he has discovered no less than seven ele- 
mentary everyday duties of a contractor 
which, if not carried out, will result in a 
faulty building. But two important ‘“‘ if’s ” 
were omitted. We should have been re- 
minded that, (1) Zf the cement were for 
gotten there would be no concrete; and (2) 
If the operatives did not place the concrete 
in the shuttering at all there would be no 
building ! To carry the “doctrine” to 
other methods of building, if bricks are 
laid without mortar they will not hold 
together; if pipe joints are not properly 
made, they will leak; and so on and so on. 

H. 


C. 
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JOHN WOOD BI-CENTENARY 


CELEBRATIONS 


On Tuesday last the bi-centenary of 
John Wood’s coming to Bath was celebrated 
in that city by a series of functions. Though 
mainly concerned with the elder Wood, the 
celebrations were also a tribute to the 
younger Wood, who carried on the work of 
his father. Thanks to the enterprise of the 
Great Western Railway Company and to the 
activities of the civic authorities, the local 
architects and others, and the visitors who 
attended from different parts of the country, 
the event was a complete success in every 
way. The proceedings began with a 
luncheon at the Guildhall, given by the 
Mayor, Alderman Cedric Chivers, whom ill 
ness kept away. His place was taken by 
the Mayoress (Madame Sarah Grand). 
Among those present were the Earl of 
Crawford, Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., Parlia 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, 
Sir George Oatley, Capt. C. T. Foxcroft, 
M.P., Capt. Gunstone, M.P., Mr. Walter 
Tapper, President of the R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Gilbert Jenkins, President of the Architec- 
tural Association, the Deputy Mayor (Coun- 
cillor C. H. Hacker), Sir Harry Hatt, and 
Messrs. W. H. Fraser, Chief of the G.W.R. 
Publicity Department, E. C. Matthews, 
Ernest J. White, ©. J. Orton, Hon. A. 
Methuen, Aubrey Bateman, Jaeut.-Col. 
Waller, J. H. Elder-Duncan, W. F. Under- 
wood, W. H. Griffiths, W. C. Wood, W. J 
Palmer-Jones, G. C. Lawrence, T. Sturge 
Cotterell, Arthur T. Bolton, J. Bolton, Mow- 
bray Green, ©. F. W. Dening, B. John, 
F. D. Wardle, J. 8. Roche, the Town Clerk, 
A. J. Sims, lan Macalister, A. J. Taylor, 
W. J. Newton, F. R. Yerbury, Sinclair Bad- 
deley, John Hatton, R. W. M. Wright, 
David Evans, W. T. Plume, A. E. Payne, 
Alderman A. W. Wills, C. S. Thomas, G. D. 
Gordon-Hake, C. F. Ward, Alderman C. H. 
Long, Capt. A. A. Lewis, F. P. Sissons, 
H. C. Smith, A. H. Foster, H. Brice Mundy, 
W. E. Sutherland Read, and B. F. Brueton. 

There were only two toasts at the 
luncheon, those of the visitors and the 
Mayor, after which the visitors made a tour 
of the city in order, under the direction of 
Mr. Mowbray A. Green, to see some of the 
chief examples of Wood’s work. Later there 
was a gathering at the Pump Room to hear 
speeches by Earl Crawford, Sir Kingsley 
Wood and others, and then tea was served 
in the Pump Room. Here also was to be 
seen a specially interesting exhibition of 
original drawings by John Wood, and prints, 
documents, photographs, etc., relating to his 
work. During the tour Mr. Walter Tapper 
placed a wreath on Wood’s house. 

Proposing the toast of ‘‘ Our Visitors ”’ at 
the luncheon, the Mayoress said that Bath, 
to those who loved and appreciated her, was 
like Cleopatra, ‘‘ Time cannot wither ror 
custom change her infinite variety.’’ And 
Bath had an atmosphere, such an atmosphere 
that was neither to be analysed nor defined. 
They had been given that atmosphere by the 
great architects who had embodied in im- 
perishable stone the beautiful thoughts that 
beset. Some time ago, continued the speaker, 
she met an eminent medical man, who said 
that in the case of nervous diseases a change 
was better than any other form of treatment. 
But it must be the right kind of change 
““And the only change,’ he said, ‘ that 
has the effect of a real cure in my experience 
mental change. I am _ satisfied with 
the colour of the old city, the grey and 
green; the wonderful curves of the city ard 
its crescents, which have the effect upon me 
of a note played by a great artist upon a 
violoncello. I feel | absorb the atmosphere 
of Bath, and | come under the influence of 
soothing harmony, which is the beauty of 
your old city.”’ ; 

That atmosphere, said the Mavoress, 
was the expression which interpreted to 
them better than anything the secret of the 
power of Bath, the secret of its healing, 
and perhaps more of its healing than comes 
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AT BATH 


from its waters. It was the soothing effect 
of that harmony of beauty which sustained 
their souls. ‘They heard a great deal of talk 
of artists, of painters, writers and sculptors, 
but why did we not hear as much of archi- 
tects’? ... When we began to think, we 
did realise what we owed to the architects, 
who had surrounded us with such beauty as 
distinguished that old city of Bath. 


Mr. G. H. Jenkins, replying, said that 
Wood was enabled to make Bath what it 
was to-day on account of the fine stone 
which he had at his disposal. A gzeat deal 
of building had taken place since the war 
which architects regretted. He rather 
feared Bath had not escaped. But he under- 
stood the city had taken steps te control 
this disease of jerry building, and that im 
future they intended to see that nothing was 
erected to mar its beauty, and that, in- 
stead, new buildings should help to enhance 
the fame of the old city. They all con- 
gratulated her on that wise decision, which 
she was almost the only city to take. 

In proposing the health of the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Bath, Dr. St. Lawrence Finney, 
Mayor of Kingston on-lhames, spoke of the 
close association of that borough with Bath, 
in that King Edgar was crowned in hoth 
boroughs, also recalling that the late Major 
Davis, the City Architect, was, before he 
came to Bath, Surveyor of Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

The bicentenary speeches were delivered, 
after the pilgrimage, in the Pump Room. 
The Deruty Mayor, Councillor Hacker, who 
presided, said they who were citizens of Bath 
might claim to be alive both to the import- 
ance of preserving what was old and beautiful 
in their city and to the necessity of not 
merely resting content with the achievements 
of their forefathers but of playing their part 
in this generation. Business premises and 
public buildings had been erected in Bath 
during the past year or two which were a 
credit to the city as well as to the enterprise 
of the firms and authorities concerned. No 
one had ever realised better than John Wood 
the supreme importance to Bath of the hot 
springs—‘‘ the staple commodity of the City,”’ 
as he called them, for ‘* the British Empire ”’ 
{a striking phrase 200 years ago), and his 
desire to see the benefits of the waters made 
available for the peor as well as for his 
wealthy patrons was shown in the generovs 
gift of his services as architect to the Royal 
Mineral Water Hospital. And one was glad 
to see this same appreciation of their wonder- 
ful waters and the same yenerous tradition 
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exemplified in their own architect to the 
Baths to-day. 

Str Kincs.tey Woop, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Health, said that 
Bath needed no memorial to John Wood. 
The city was his memorial. But it could be 
proud that it had kept up the tradition of 
beautiful building. In 1925 the Corporation 
won from Parliament the power to contro] 
the design of buildings. The clause thus 
initiated had been allowed in other local Acts, 
and was now included in the series of town- 
planning schemes published by the Ministry 
of Hea:th. The chief interest of John Wood's 
work and life to a representative of the 
Ministry did not lie particularly in his great 
skill as a designer of buiidings or author, 
but because he did not think merely in terms 
of houses, groups of houses, streets, and 
squares. Wood must be seen as one of the 
pioneers of Engiish town-planning. He 
would, they were told, have liked to rebuild 
the whole city. They had heard of his 
dreams as a ycung man of 23, and he showed 
foresight, which was lacking to-day, in ac- 
quiring sites and projecting schemes outside 
the city boundaries. We who in so many 
places were the victims of haphazard and 
careless building, which had doomed us to 
congested streets and squalid slums, should 
remember with gratitude a man like Wood, 
whose work had shown us a better way. 
The urbanisation of the country, with all 
its good and evil results, had proceeded 
rapidly. One hundred years ago only 16 per 
cent. of the population of England lived in 
towns of over 20,000 people. In 1921, 61 per 
cent, lived in towns of that size. Unregu- 
lated and congested building meant much ill- 
nealth and inefficiency to the nation. We 
were suffering to-day from our sedentary 
lives, and the atmosphere of city life, par- 
ticularly in the badly built and overbuilt 
cities and towns. 

Wood’s life and work would not have 
achieved all that it rightly deserved and 
merited if it was not an inspiration and 
guide. England was in many respects the 
most beautiful country in the world. Yet 
we were in danger of destroying much of 
its charm and loveliness by our carelessness 
and short-sighted policy. We must stop 
indiscriminate building, and we must proceed 
mnch more rapidly with great town-planning 
schemes. Mr. Chamberlain said the other 
day that we must not be content until every 
square inch of the country was subjected to 
town-planning of some kind or another. 
Happily this was the course we were at last 
pursuing. 385 schemes were prepared, cover- 
ing 3,000,000 acres of the country. We had 
also to clear or recondition those slum areas 
which were a disgrace to our present civilisa- 
tion, and weve nurseries of crime and disease. 
That celebration would have served its pur 
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Roman Bath and Abbey, Bath. 


pose if it had turned the attention of Bath 
and the country to those things and to the 
ideal which stood behind the work of Wood 
and the tradition of John Wood himself. 

Lorp CRAWFORD AND BALcaRREs Said that 
Wood was a great and versatile man, a road- 
maker, a map-maker, author, and architect, 
and also a good citizen. He used his artistic 
knowledge not merely for the improvement of 
the house on which he was working, but for 
the embellishment of the city as a whole. 
Wood impressed his perscnality upon Bath. 
Other cities of equivalent size — Toledo, 
Chartres, Malines, Haarlem, Nuremberg—did 
not have the advantage of one consistent 
man’s mind, with well-defined ambitions, 
and a sure knowledge and intuition of what 
the circumstances required. Wood not only 
built new houses, but he improved old ones. 
He gave to England a double architectural 
lesson. He showed that it was not only 
possible but serviceable to construct dwelling- 
houses in great homogeneous groups, and he 
also showed, what was not less valuable, that 
the very narrow street frontage could be in- 
vested with dignity and real charm. 


Mr. Watrer Tapper, President of the 
Reyal Institute of British Architects, said 
that John Wood dreamt dreams and saw 
visions, but. many architects had not the same 
satisfaction of seeing their dreams realised. 
It was really an extraordinary thing that such 
a young man should have had the vision to 
see what the city should be. It was remark- 
able that modern cities, like Manchester, 
Leeds, Bradford, etc., should have learnt so 
little from Bath, about which there was an 
orderly distribution which could not be found 
in sO many modern cities. During the last 


100 years or more there were many seaside 
towns in this country, and in America and in 
the Dominions there were towns innumerable, 
and rarely had there been vision to see the 
absolute iecessity of someone to help in the 
lay-out such places. Of course, in the 
eighteenth century the study of architecture 
and the fine arts was part of the general edu- 
cation ¢ gentleman, and such men no doubt 


ac ; } . . a pa 
quired nice discrimination about archi- 


ops nd that was one reason why we 
eos atl) to-day. The people responsible de- 
ont tt ne city, and if people really desired 
ne they could generally obtain them. 
eas see talking about the fine archi- 
unless ality of Wood’s work at Bath 
tenaht tried to learn the lesson his work 
yim Architectural knowledge was of 
not make ‘ess 1t was made use of. We did 


the use we ought of such an ex- 
ag a Bath, the lay-out of which did not 
about in a haphazard way: it was 
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desired by the people and was brought about 
by profound study. 

A feature of the celebration meeting was 
the playing of eighteenth-century music by 
the Bath Pump Room orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Jan Hurst. 





An interesting extension of the famous 
baths, designed by Mr. Alfred J. Taylor, 
¥.R.I.B.A., has just been opened. This 
ccnsists of the old Royal Baths. The Hot 
Bath, as rebuilt by John Wood the younger, 
forms the central portion of the building. 
The main lines and the facade designed by 
Wood have beer retained, together with many 
of tlie original features in the small entrance 
hall. The decoration has been carried out in 
the strict Georgian manner. Almost under 
the bath-house rises the Hot Spring, so named 
to indicate its high temperatures. The water 
will be served for internal use, and it has 
been found possible to obtain a natural flow 
without having recourse to pumping. The 
new department of the Bathing Establish- 
ment has been set apart for intestinal douche 
treatment. 


BATH—SOME SUGGESTIONS. 
From Aa CORRESPONDENT. 
“That beautiful city which charms even 


eyes familiar with the masterpieces of 
Bramante and Palladio ’’—so wrote 
Macaulay. ‘‘ Bath undoubtedly took one of 


the highest places among all the cities of 
furope, and certainly a very high place 
among the cities of the world ’’—so Lord 
Harvey. 

Whatever may be the facts, there is no 
doubt that Bath owes a great deal of its 
permanent value to four or five men: the 
two Woods, Baldwin, Killigrew Greenaway, 
and a few others. We should not separate 
them too strictly; they were all speculating 
builders, and rivalry formed a considerable 
part of their stimulus to endeavour. 

Classic Bath does not strike the lay ob- 
server quite so devastating a blow as it did 
in the days of Macaulay; the stone has 
weathered to a rather drab appearance some- 
what similar to the stucco of Plymouth or 
Baker-street, and the various items, the 
Crescent, Circus, Square, and so on, are 
rather separated. The Abbey yard and 
Pulteney-street are more impressive, but the 
true inwardness of the architecture of Bath 
is not attained till one has penetrated to 
the Cross Bath end of Cross-street. Here 
one feels the atmosphere of eighteenth- 
century England at its best, and it is almost 
impossible to believe that these streets are 
not at quiet times peopled with ghosts of 
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fair ladies and gay clad courtiers of the 
time. 

Fortunately, Cross-street has been saved 
from the devastation threatened some years 
ago; one side at least is carefully pre- 
served, but the other is still disfigured with 
abominable lettering and the marks of in- 
considerate commerce and a_ fountain 
covered with greenery, obscures one end, 
It would be a great achievement and a 
worthy way of celebrating the bi-centenary 
of Wood if something could be done to 
bring the separated items of architectural 
Bath together, schemes for which were pre- 
pared by Mr. Robert Atkinson, and also, 
| believe, by Jemmett and McCombie. 

There are many smaller matters which I 
would commend to the attention of com- 
memorative committees. 

(1) The surroundings of Ralph Allen’s 
house (the elder Wood) should be opened up 
so that it could be seen in its intended 
setting. 

(2) Wolfe’s house in Trim-street should 
be in public hands and should house the 
various relics of the general and his family. 
Incidentally, it has surely the most dignified 
Georgian door frame in the country. 

(3) All the houses in the courts south of 
the Abbey should be in public hands, and 
should be restored to their original vocation. 
Most of these fine old houses have 
superb staircases and _ internal features. 
One of each period should be furnished with 
appropriate stuff and household belongings, 
even to figures in the costumes of the time, 
and shown as educational museums (this 
would be a paying proposition). The ele- 
mentary school should be removed and a 
garden made in its place. 

The city has an excellent Art Gallery 
with showrooms of objects of vertu, and 
also the excellent museum at the end of 
Pulteney-street, but these are filled with 
objects interesting more to the dilettante 
and the connoisseur, and have really little 
popular interest. 

(4) The advertisements on the sides of 
Pulteney-bridge should be torn down. 

(5) I am doubtful if a better place could 
not be found for flowering plants than the 
entablature over the Colonnade (Baldwin) 
outside the pump room at the west entrance 

of Abbey yard. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that at least 
a few of the sights of Bath might be open 
on a Sunday. It was my misfortune to be 
last in Bath on such a day, and I found 
everything, even the Abbey and at least 
four out of five teashops, shut, and the town 
one of the dullest places in which to spend a 
summer afternoon. mM. F 





Placing a Laurel Wreath on John Wood’s House. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Municipal Buildings, Beckenham. 


We illustrate this week the winning design 
in this competition, by Messrs. Lanchester, 
Lucas and Lodge. Mr. Septimus Warwick, 
F.R.1.B.A., was the assessor. The full 
awards are given under Competition News, 
page 684. 

In arranging the building on the site the 
electrical department has been located on the 
High-street frontage with ample showroom 
windows to that street, whilst the main 
entrance is shown on Church-avenue. I[t wis 
thought desirable to separate the clinics frem 
the remainder of the public health depart 
ment, and thus make possible a free circula 
tion to this building without interfering with 
the work of the main block. By this arrange 
ment it is possible to form a symmetrical 
group along the crescent centring on the 
large hall of the clinic, and leaving an ample 
site for the police court at the north-west 


corner of the site to balance the council 
office. 

The council hall forms the centre ef the 
plan and is covered by a low dome. Care 


has been taken to give access for the public 
direct from the side staircase without passing 
through the buildings. The robing room for 
the chairman adjoins the council-riom, wbhiist 
his parlour has been placed at the front of 
the building, both to improve the ecutleok 
and in order that he may be conveniently 
near the committee rooms. The clinics have 
been arranged with the central hall suitably 
placed to serve either as a waiting hall or 
lecture room; if as the latter, the dental 
waiting room could form a platform by re- 
moving or folding back the partition between 
it and the hall. 


A Bird's-eye View of Bath. 

Apropos of the Wood Bi-centenary cele- 
brations at Bath, we give this week a bird’s 
eye view of the citv, by Mr. T. Raffles 
Davison. , 


New Business Premises, Birmingham. 

The new premises for Messrs. Rowans, 
Litd., form the ground, mezzanine and first 
floors of a large new building in New-street, 
Birmingham, which has been designed by 
Messrs. Essex and Goodman, of Birmingham. 
Messrs. Rowans’ elevations and _ interior 
works have been designed by Mr. P. J. 
Westwood, F.R.I.B.A.. of London, who has 
carried out work in Glasgow and elsewhere 
for this firm. The floors were taken ever bv 
the firm in skeleton, and have been fitted out, 
including the intericr staircases, in oak. 

The contractors were as follows :—Messrs. 
Thomas Rowbotham, of Birmingham (who 
also erected the main building), structural 
work, including the staircase; Henry Hope 
and Sons, Ltd., of London and Birmingham, 
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heating work and metal casements; Fenning 
and Co., London, marble and terrazzo; 
Cuthbert and Taylor, of London, special and 
ornamental window glass; Bryan’s Adamanta, 
Ltd., Birmingham, plaster work; Harris and 
Sheldon, Ltd. Birmingham, the whole of 
the bronze fronts and interior fixturing 
throughout; Tyler and Freeman, London, 
electric lighting; Skellorn, Edwards and Co., 
Ltd., London, pelmets, curtains, and blinds; 
Rowan and Raton, Glasgow, floor coverings ; 


Sankey, Sheldon, Ltd., Birmingham and 
London, steel lockers; Lamson Pneumatic 
Tube Co.,  Litd., Lamson installation; 


Yannedis and Co., London, ironmongery. 
The photographs which we reproduce this 


week are by Messrs. Bedford Lemere and 
Co. 
** Coty House,” Stratford-place, W. 
The illustrations of this work which we 


give this week show the interior and the 
front entrance of this fine town house, built 
by the brothers Adam, in 1793, as part of 
the scheme of development which comprised 
both sides of Stratford Place and Derby 
House at the end of the street. Of this 
scheme only the north and east sections 
remain more or less intact, including the 
remises acquired by Messrs. Coty (England) 
Pimited. from the Countess of Mayo for use 
as the headquarters and stock rooms of the 
English branch of the business founded by 
Monsieur Francois Coty. 

The problem of adapting this untouched 
and beautiful example of architectural 
decoration of the eighteenth century to the 
needs of a modern business was a difficult 
one, and was complicated by the discovery 


of sérious defects in the structure, which 
necessitated the construction of a steel 
framework inside the existing building. 


The whole of this part of the work had to 
be carried out, by one of the covenants in 
the lease, without in any way disturbing the 
elaborate plaster ceilings or interior decora- 
tions of the principal rooms on the ground 
and first floors. TRese, and the rooms above, 
are now used as showrooms and offices, the 
stock rooms (which are lined throughout 
with compressed cork) are in the basement, 
while the unloading rooms, packing rooms, 
cloak rooms, lavatories, etc., are on the site 
of the old kitchen and offices, adjoining the 
new staff entrance from Reryichens hae. 
The perspective view illustrates a scheme 
for the reconstruction of the first and ground 
floor facade and the main entrance from 
Stratford Place, which may be undertaken 
at some future time. 

The general contractors for the alterations, 
reconstruction and redecoration were Messrs. 
Dove Brothers, Ltd., and the specialists and 
sub-contractors were as follows :—The Aston 
Xonstruction Co., Ltd., constructional steel- 


work; Edgecumbe, Rendle and Co., Ltd., 
glazed roof to covered court; The Kleine 
Patent Fire-resisting Flooring Syndicate, 


Ltd., floor to covered court; The Francois 
Cementation Co., Ltd., basement floors in 
Betonac; W. H. Hunt, Ltd., hot water 
heating; Smith, Major and Stevens, Lid., 
passenger lifts; Pickerings, Ltd., goods and 
service lifts; W. Newton, electric lighting; 
The Bath Artcraft Co., Ltd., and Pollards, 
Ltd., stock room fittings, etc. ; Whiteside Fit- 
ments, and Yannedis, Ltd., bronze lanterns, 
wrought ironwork and door furniture, etc. ; 
The Standard Cork Co., Ltd., cork linings. 

The architect to Messrs. Coty (England) 
Ltd., is Mr. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, 
O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A.; Monsieur Pontremoli, 
membre de l'Institut, was consulting archi- 
tect for Monsieur Coty. 


Nottingham Market Place Competition. 

We illustrate this week the winning design 
in this competition, by Mr. F. H. Crosslev. 
A.R.I1.B.A. Sir Edwin Lutyens was the 
assessor, associated with a local board. The 
competition was promoted by the “‘ Notting 
ham Journal.”’ 


The Rome Prize and Henry Jarvis 
Scholarship. 

We illustrate this week the winning de- 
signs in these competitions. A critique of 
the exhibition appears on page 702, together 
with the Faculty’s full awards. 
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MEETINGS 


Monpay, November 7. 


Royal Institute oj British Architects. In- 
augural Address by the President, Mr. Wal- 
ter Tapper, A.R.A. Presentation of the 
R.I.B.A, London Architecture Medal, 1926. 
to Mr. Hubert Lidbetter. 8.3) p.m. 

Society of Enaincers. Mr. H. W. Towse 
on ‘‘ Economic Transport.’’ 6 p.m. 


'Tuespay, November 8. 


Royal Sanitary Institute. Major H. Barnes 
on * The Royal Commissions on Health and 
Housing : a Retrospect and Forecast.’’ 5.30 
>.m. 

;' Institution of Structural Engineers. Dis 
cussion on ‘ ‘Probable Building Material of 
the Future.’”’ Introduced by Mr. E. L. 
Cotterell, L.R.I.B.A. At Chamber of Com 
merce, Firminghan. 7 p.m. 

Wepnespay, November 9. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. 
Sir Banister Fletcher on ‘‘ Gothic Period in 
Central and South Italy.’’ Southampton-row, 
W.C.1. 6 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts. Lieut.-Col. Mervyn 
YGorman on ‘' Road Traffic Problems of the 
Pedestrian.”’ 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. Opening 
of the Society's new premises, and Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield on ‘‘ Old French Architecture 
and its Relation to Modern Practice.” 

Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural 
Seciety. Presidential Address by Mr. A. E. 
Kirk. 7.30 p.m. 


Tuurspay, November 10. 

Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, Mr. H. 
Martineau Fletcher on ‘‘ French Buildings. 
At the University, Sheffield. 6 p.m. 

Inctitution of Slruczwal Engineers. Mr. 
P. R. N. Stroyer on “‘ Hooped Cast Iron and 
Loose Arches.’” 8 p.m. 
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Beckenham Municipal Buildings - 
Lay-out of Winning] Design. 


Messrs. Lancuester, Lucas & Lopc#, 
FF. and A.R.I.B.A., Architects 
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Coty House, Stratford Place, W. Front Entrance. 
Mr. H. P. Cart pe Larontatne, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Coty House, Stratford Place, W. 
Mr. H. P. Cart pe Larontarne, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Coty House, Stratford Place, W. 
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New Business Premises, Birmingham. 


Mr. P. J. Westwoop, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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SuHow Cases aT ENTRANCE. 
New Business Premises, Birmingham 


Mr. P. J. Westwoop, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Competition for Lay-out of the Market-place, Nottingham: Winning Design. 


Mr. Freperick Hamer Crosstey, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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The Rome Scholarship. 
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STUDIES.—IX. 


By W. R. LETHABY. 


THE WEST PEDIMENT. 


_ tf the interpretation is to he satisfactory 
tt must have common sense on its side.—Mu1ss 
Jane HARRISON. 


Subject.—The general scheme of the sculp- 
tures of this pediment is well described in 
the more recent Museum  guide-books 
(1906, etc.). 

“The subject was the strife of Poseidon and 
Athené for the soil of Attica. This con- 
test, according to tradition, took place on 
the Acropolis itself.... The victory was 
adjudged to Athené. The award was made 
with Cecrops acting as judge or as witness 
before a tribunal of gods. The spot was 
marked in subsequent times by the joint 
temple of Erechtheus and Athené Polias, 
within which were the olive-tree produced 
by Athené and the salt-spring of Poseidon. 

“The central group of the two combatants, 
with their charwteers and two other figures, 
are of larger scale. The figures that occupy 
the extremities of the pediment are smaller, 
and they are evidently spectators. They are 
representative of the mythic inhabitants in 
whose presence takes place the creation of 
the tokens on which the Olympian gods must 
give judgment. If it is assumed that the 
vompany of spectators must be regarded as 
continuous behind the central incident, close 
parallels can be cited from fifth 
urt.”’ 

_ Notwithstanding this clear statement of a 
simple subject, the interpretation of the 
several figures as’ written under the marbles 
in the Museum is difficult to understand and 
almost inconsistent with it. Of the first, for 
mstance (A), we read in the current Guide 
(1925) : “This figure has been called a River- 
god, usually the Ilissos, one of the two rivers 
of Athens. The name has been disputed, 
but, like that of Theseus, it holds its 
ground.” As we may see from the same 
(uide, however, the identification of a figure 
in the other pediment, as Theseus, does not 
hold its ground. Passing to the right-hand 
group in the west gable, we are told of Q. : 
“The mame is quite doubtful. The figure 
has been called Leukothea (a sea goddess). 
V., a nude male, is supposed to be a local 

rsonification. W., a reclining female 
gure occupying the angle, is supposed to be 


century 


& local nymph, and is often called Callirrhoe, 


the nymph of the famous Athenian fountain. 
On this supposition the youth V. has been 
called Ilissos in place of A, since Tlissos 
and Callirrhoe were in close connection.” 
These are very vague and contradictory sup- 
— and no positive conviction, it will 
observed, is expressed, Of course, 
Museum authorities are in a difficult posi- 
tion, for the identity of figures known by 
certain names in old publications has to be 
maintained, and much confusion would 
result from renaming them every ten years. 
Still, there comes a time when the mere 
sceptical recital of what has been supposed 
not enough; we want to be told what is 
the most likely theory, and we would like 
to ask: But what do you really think? 
Bold revision must be faced some day. I 
doubt if anybody can now believe in the 
local personifications : Callirrhoe, the famous 
fountain, seems to have been covered in by 
the time the Parthenon was built, and a 
drain would hardly have been personified on 
the pediment. 

e names at present given to the figures 
are based, with some amendments, on the 
suggestions of Visconti, whose main prin- 
ciple was that the spectators in either half 
of the pediment, with the exception of per- 
sonifications of rivers in the enaien, were the 
supporters of the rival gods. He also sug- 
gested that Cecrops, ‘‘ who bore witness to 
the prodigy wrought by Minerva ” (Athené) 
would have been one of the group on the 
left. 

That Cecrops would be in the pediment 


none can doubt. “With Cecrops first King 
of Athens, the mythology of Athens begins ; 
he is a person in art as well as literary 
tradition. Cecrops gave his name to one of 
the Attic tribes. He numbered the people, 
established marriage; he was to the 
Athenians their first civilised man. Tradi- 
tion connected him with the strife of Athené 
and Poseidon. . . . Sometimes it is Cecrops, 
sometimes the Athenians who decide.’’ (Miss 
Harrison’s Athens). 

As long ago as 1821 Leake disputed the 
identification of the first figure as the river 
liissos, observing correctly that the figure 
was “rising and advancing his body to 
behold the great action at the centre of the 
—— The figures were the primitive 
1eroes of the Athenians. In 1841 he ex- 
tended his system of identification—the chief 
spectators on the left of the centre are 
Cecrops and his daughters; the reclining 
male figure in the angle of the pediment 
(Visconti’s Ilissos), and a lost companion 
were Amphictyon and Cranaus, the succes- 
sors of Cecrops. ‘‘According to one version 
of the fable, Cecrops testified that he had 
seen the olive planted by Athena. Accord- 
ing to the other mythus, not only Cecrops, 
but his successors, Cranaus and Erechtheus, 
were also present. Pheidias followed the 
latter version. . Beyond the car [of 
Athena, on the left] were the _ three 
daughters of Cecrops with his son Ersysich- 
thon. .. . Between the two male figures on 
the left [A. and Cecrops] there was evi- 
dently another figure, which has been thrown 
down by the fall of part of the cornice. If 
the seated male was Cecrops, the two 
remaining [that is the others, one of which 
is lost} were robably his successors, 
Amphictyon and Cranaus.’”” He goes on to 
say that in the southern half of the pedi- 
ment “a gap in the drawing ’’ was probably 
eccupied by another lost figure. (Fig. 1, 2 
and y are the gaps.) 





Leake gave the name of Erechtheus to the 
figure now identified as Hermes. Visconti 
had called this same figure Cecrops, and the 
Museum publications long adhered to that 
hypothesis, ignoring Leake’s reasoning 
(Handbook, i851). Then Watkiss Lloyd 
attached a snake-like fragment to the old 
man’s figure on the left, and although he 
complained that he could not get his dis- 
covery recognised, it has slowly come to be 
accepted that it must be Cecrops. Before 
this time Cockerell had thought that the 
fragment was part of a serpent associated 
with the central olive-tree. In 1908 I 
showed that the supposed snake was no 
separate creature with a head, but, rather, 
the serpentine tail of Cecrops. 

I must return now to the question of the 
‘‘ gaps’ in the sculptures of the western 
pediment. In the drawing of 1674 two »n- 
occupied spaces appear, one after the first 
ficure on the left-hand side, the other before 
the two last figures on the right-hand side. 
Fig. 1 is from the tracing given in the 
Museum Guide from the old drawing. It 
nas been disputed whether these ‘ gaps” 
were caused by figures having fallen out or 
whether they were always open spaces. The 
question has been settled in regard to the 
left-hand gap (x) by the recent finding of a 
crouching figure which must have occupied 
this place, but no final conclusion seems to 
have been reached in regard to the right- 
hand “‘gap”’ (y). The filling of the left-hand 


space is itself a conclusive argument in 
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favour of not leaving the other void. It jg 
difficult to imagine from our small illustra. 
tions how disturbing such a gap would have 
been. The plain, bright colour of the field 
of the pediment struck across by shadows 
would have made a “hole” in the illumi. 
nated array of sculptures filling the pedi. 
ment. A gap would, in consequence, haye 
been the most striking and first noticed point 
in the entire composition. The existence of 
such gaps, one on either side, was hardly 
possible, but one only on the right appears 
to me wholly impossible. The pedimental 
groups of Aigina and Olympia show that the 
spaces were fully occupied—there were no 
gaps. One of the wonders of the master 
sculptor’s skill was the setting up of these 
colossal images so that many of them re 
mained in place for more than two thousand 
years. At some time, however, probably in 
the Middle Ages, the whole central part of 
the sculptures of the east pediment crashed, 
and the team of horses of the chariot on the 
right-hand side of the west gable also fell 
out, but the Lorses on the left lasted on until 
they were thrown over by art collectors in 
1687. When the drawings of 1674 were made, 
general ruin was setting in. ‘he falling of 
stones of the raking cornices of the pedi- 
ments had thrown down figures in the west 
pediment, which formed the “‘ gaps.”’ When 
Dalton made his drawing in 1749 the ruin 
had gone much farther, and when Lord Elgin 
visited Athens most of the remaining figures 
had fallen. On the east front a stone falling 
from above threw down the figure of Selene 
and broke off parts of the adjoining reclining 
figure. Compare the drawing by Pars with 
that of 1674. We conclude, then, that there 
was a figure in the right-hand gap as well 
as in that on the left. 

The figure in the left-hand gap was a 
male, so that on this side of the pediment 
there were three males next the angle, one 
being Cecrops and the outer one the noble 
reclining figure named “ Ilissos (?)” at the 
Museum. This name was given to the figure 
because Pausanias said that reclining figures 
in one of the pediments at Olympia repre- 





sented local rivers. Treu, the great 
authority on Olympia, will not accept such 
an explanation of the figures there; it was 
probably only local folklore, and its applica- 
tion to the Parthenon has special difficulties. 

Furtwangler extended Leake’s principle of 
interpretation. It is followed again 1 a 
theory put forward in America by Dr. Har- 
riet Boyd Dawkins in 1924 that the reclining 
figure A represented Acteus, first King o 
Athens. The old museum names, Tlissos an 
Callirrhoe, must be given up in favour 0 
those of Attic Patriarchs. 

We have seen that Leake proposed to = 
one of the figures Erechtheus. Furtwiag 
by suggesting that Erechtheus occupied the 
right-hand gap and that the figures 4 - 
him were his family, just as the figures hen 
the left-hand side were Cecrops and rs 
family, gives a simple explanation p. 
the whole composition, which to me beck 
convincing from the first. He brought hon 
the unities to the pediment. In 1912 = wd 
non, in the big French study of t Sn 
thenon, fully accepted Furtwangler's ich 
There is, indeed, no other scheme nS oa 
anybody can be said to believe, and ty 
old names linger on. The evidence for @\r.. 
theus beyond the existence of the as of 
as follows:—Grouped with the | — st 
Cecrops is a frightened woman wi? - 7 
him for protection. On the other siti’ 
the pediment in a similar relative es 
was another frightened woman ne > 
towards the right-hand gap, from V 
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Few folk realise the marvellous capacity of their eyes. I often say to an archi- 
tect, “Come to my office and see a textural surface of white concrete stucco, or 
let me take you to buildings on which you can see good and bad textural effects 
respectively.”” I am sometimes told, “‘ I cannot spare the time. Send me a photo- 
graph of what you suggest.”” I do it. But the camera, clever as it is, will not 
show to architects what their eyes would tell them. On this page are two efforts to 
show what we think a proper “ Atlas White’ stucco surface should be. The illus- 
trations are from photographs of the “‘ Atlas White ’’ stucco finish on the extensions 
to the Chancellor’s Hall, Birmingham, opened by the Prime Minister on October 
20th. A reproduction of the building appeared on this page of last week’s BUILDER. 
The architects who specified it, Messrs. Peacock and Bewlay, FF.R.I.B.A., of Birming- 
ham, and the service staff of Goodman and Co., of Gravelly Hill, Birmingham 
(“‘ Atlas White ’’ sales and service agents for the 
Midland area), planned a really fine textural effect. 
It was well done. We are continuously learning. 
Thanks be for that. We will know more as the 
years pass—-or stagnate. The finish illustrated is 
one of those we to-day consider advanced, in 
specification and execution. Let those of us who 
are striving assiduously for permanently beautiful 
textural concrete guide your specifications. Write 
to me for suggestions. My address is Regent 
House, Regent St., London, W. r. 
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figure must have fallen. Furtwangler pointed 
out that if this gap had been occupied by 
the figure of Erechtheus the whole scheme 
would be easy to understand, for all the 
fgures on either hand would have been the 
oid dwellers in the land, the patriarchs of 
Athens and their families witnesses of the 
acts of the gods. 

“We must conceive U* (the figure in the 
right-hand gap] as a man sitting on the 
‘round like B [Cecrops]. Not till we supply 
this man who is wanting does the corre- 
spondence and symmetry of the two halves 
of the pediment become complete.’ The 
person required to make all clear was Erech- 
theus, and that he was indeed here is practi- 


cally proved by the fact that in the older 
temple Athena was sculptured between 
Cecrops and Erechtheus. The reclining 


figures in the angles were spectators ; that 
they were personified rivers is —. baseless 
explanation that collapses into nothing as 
soon as critically examined.”’ Leake had 
seen that there must have been a figure in 
the right-hand gap as well as in the left, 
and his view is confirmed by many con- 
siderations. 

It has now been proved that there was no 
gap on the left. The general rule of filling 
out pedimental spaces forbids such gaps. 
Unity of subject would be against separating 


two “people”? from the rest by such an 
interval. Considerations of symmetry show 
that there must have been a figure here 
corresponding to Cecrops on the left. ‘The 


action of the figure that was next confirms 
this, for it was leaning towards the gap, as 
the companion of Cecrops leaned (Fig. 1). 
Of the law of symmetry in these things there 
is no doubt. In his recent book on Olympia, 
Dr. Norman Gardiner says that the figures 
of the pediments of the Temple of Zeus 
“completely filled the available space . 
arranged in symmetrical pairs on either side 
of the centre, strict symmetry governs the 
composition.”” The bringing back of the 
figure of Erechtheus allows of a simple and 
coherent explanation being given to the 
whole subject. 

Although, of course, Cecrops and Erech- 
theus were not thought to have been rulers 
at the same time, yet—as patriarchs had a 
way of reaching a great age—several genera- 
tions of descendants may have been sup 
posed to have been born and married while 
Cecrops was stil] alive. They appear to- 
gether on vase paintings. 

In 1915 I discussed the sculptures of the 
pediment more fully than before in the 
Burlington Magazine, and for several details 
and references I would refer to that article. 
Accepting the lWeake-Furtwangler scheme, 
the composition of the pediment I showed 
may be set out thus :— 


THE BUILDER. 


In the Victoria and Albert Museum is a fine 
vase (400 s.c.) showing Boreas seizing 
Oreithyia, while five other daughters run to- 
wards Erechtheus. He has a long staff, and 
to show that he is an ancient his hair is 
picked out in white. Fig. 2 is a sketch of 
the man and nearest girl (see also Reinach 
I., pp. 352 and 485). This subject should 
be compared with the well-known Hermitage 
vase on which is depicted the dispute of 
Athena and Poseidon in a manner, as 18 
agreed, which suggests that it represents m 
a condensed form the treatment of the sub- 
ject in the pediment itself (Fig. 3). Here on 
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associated with Cecrops and Erechtheus, and 
I have suggested the names of Kephalos and 
Procris for the figures of the pediment. 
Theirs is about the best known and most 
popular of Athenian _ stories. Several 
attempts have been made to find a place for 
Kephalos in the pediments, but none have 
been approved. Here he would take his 
proper place as the husband of Procris, 
daughter of Erechtheus. Furtwingler had 
given his name to the reclining male of the 
eastern pediment now known as Dionysos, 
and for the two figures of the W. pedi- 
ment he proposed the names of another 
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the right of the central action is another—the 
same—-old man with a frightened maiden run- 
ning to him. There can be little doubt that it 
represents Erechtheus, and that his figure 
was suggested by his image in the pediment. 
On considering this painting there can be 
little doubt that the old man and frightened 
girl meant, first of all, Erechtheus and a 
daughter. The group was so much of an 
understood formula that visitors to the Par- 
thenon would notice it and say : ‘‘ That must 
be father Erechtheus up there on the right. 
That other one like him on the left may be 
Cecrops—yes, there is his tail.’’ That is 
how such things had to tell their story. The 
correspondence of the sculptures follows the 
parallelism of the stories. Miss Harrison 
says of Erechtheus : ‘‘ He gets confused with 
old Cecrops; he even borrows his serpent 
tail sometimes. The three daughters of 
Erechtheus seem to have got confused with 
the more famous daughters of Cecrops.”’ 
Cecrops and Erechtheus appear together as 
spectators on a vase which figures another 
Attic myth—the Birth of Erichthoneos (Miss 
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Harrison’s Athens, Fig. 2). Cecrops is on 
the left and Erechtheus on the right. The 
latter, we are told, appears here as a pleasant 
anachronism . . . the whole vase is a little 
manual of Greek mythology; its inside pic- 
ture shows Kephalos and Eos.’’ Another 
vase in the British Museum illustrated in 
the same volume (p. 433) has painted on it 
the Birth of Athena. Here at each end of 
the scene is ‘‘a simple citizen spectator.’’ 
Both are old men with long staves, and the 
one on the right has white hair. Who can 
they be but Cecrops and Erechtheus? Was 
it not understood that Athena was born, with 
Athens, in their time? The acceptance of 
Erechtheus in the proposed position on the 
pediment leads up to an explanation of the 
two figures in the right-hand angle of the 
pediment which are called “local personifi- 
cations ’’ at the Museum. The vase just de- 
scribed as ‘‘a little manual of mythology ” 
has the figure of Kephalos in the centre 





daughter of Erechtheus and her husband 
Butes, but allowed that they were rather 
shadowy figures. 

Miss Jane Harrison summarises the early 
mythical history of Atheus thus: ‘ After 
Cecrops came Cranaus, then Amphictyon, then 
Erechtheus.’”” We may add that Kephalos 
would come in here perfectly as the fifth in 
this ancient dynasty in right of his wife, 
daughter of Erechtheus. It should be 
noted in regard to the number of women on 
both sides of the pediment that in early 
Attic stories descent was reckoned in the 
female line, and these women were the 
mothers of the tribes of the people. 

Miss Harrison, who illustrated the Hermi- 
tage vase before-mentioned, says of it : ‘‘ The 
connection of vase and pediment has been 
hotly disputed, but I believe it still to hold 
good.”” After describing the central action, 
she goes on: ‘‘ The remaining figures are un- 
important accessories added by the vase 
a angel in the style of his day... The 
ittle temple in the corner, 1 believe, is in- 
tended to convey the notion that the idea is 
taken from the Parthenon.”” One of the 
arguments against derivation from the sculp- 
tures was the fact that Poseidon in the 
painting held a single horse, as if he had 
come mounted and not in a chariot. ‘The 
horse, however, on the vase has chariot 
harness, and it is easy to see that only one 
may have been put for reasons of space. 

All the secondary figures on the vase were, 
I believe, derived from the same pediment. 
On the right, the King seated on a rock to 
whom a frightened maiden runs must be 
Erechtheus, and she his daughter (Fig. 3). 
Over this King is the small, iemple-like struc- 
ture, which is probably the House of Erech- 
theus on the Acropolis. In tho small painting 
it looks as if it were imagined as a rude 
wooden structure. On the other side is a 
youth hunting, while over him is a reclining 
girl, who has long reminded me of the maiden 
in the right-hand angle of the pediment. 
The vase painter has given the hunting youth 
the appearance of Dionysos, but in both illus- 
trations of Kephalos, given by Darenberg 
and Saglio, he has long hair and a garland 
like the figure on the vase. I cannot doubt 
that the subject of the vase as of the pedi- 
ment was the contest of Athena and Posei- 
don, as witnessed by the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the Acropolis. 


Reinach, who illustrated the vase, sug- 
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ested as doubtful identifications Dionysos for 

ephalos, Cecrops or Zeus(’?) for Erechtheus, 

Amphitrite for the frightened daughter, 
Aphrodite(?) for Procris, the Parthenon foi 
the house of Erechtheus. 

The statues of two women and a nude boy 
which came between the central action and 
Erechtheus, Furtwingler identified as other 
daughters of Erechtheus and Ion, the son of 
one of them. Ion was the youthful nude 
figure--see general scheme of arrangement 
above—which had usually been supposed from 
the drawings to be female. Dalton’s etching 
represents this group better than Nointel’s 
artist. In the Guide for 1925 it seems to be 
still represented as female, but as early as 
1900 Miss Jane Harrison had written of this 
same figure : ‘‘ It may be noted that figure 14, 
which a time-honoured interpretation calls 
Aphrodite in the lap of Thalassa, is un- 
doubtedly male. I say undoubtedly, not be- 
cause I think the evidence even of the original 
drawings conclusive, but because I do not 
believe there exists any Attic tradition which 
could make an artist of the date of Pheidias 
place a full-grown nude figure of a woman 
in a pediment composition. The nude male 
figure in the lay of mother or parent-city 
is n ‘ural enough.’ (See Fig. 1+ + fcr nude 
figm ) 

The subject of the west pediment, as ex- 
plained by the Leake-Furtwangler theory, is 
one and simple, local and epic, and it must 
have appealed directly and deeply to every 
Athenian. Cther attempts at explanation 
separated the specta! *s into two groups— 
ay of Athena and of Poseidon—but 
as Miss Harrison long ago said, ‘‘there could 
be no division into opponent halves, that 
would have been religiously unorthodox.’’ 
The images assembled there on the front of 
the tem ‘le were th~ founders of Athens, the 
atriarchs of the . untry. Cecrops and his 
amily on one side, ¢rechtheus and his on the 
other, would have been pointed out as the 
Jews would have explained memorials of 
Abraham and Isaac and Rebecca.—‘‘ Those 
two there, up in the right-hand corner,”’ were 
even as Jacob and Rachel. It is a loss to 
all of us who visit the Museum that genera- 
tions go by and these deeply human meanings 
are hidden from us by vague nature imper- 
sonations which would have required a 
Baedeker to explain. 

As Furtwingler said: ‘‘ Pheidias, besides 
all his other qualities, was an artist for the 
people, since he was able to give form to 
that which was in the heart of every 
Athenian.’” Everything converges and com- 
bines to prove that the Leake-Furtwiingler 
scheme of interpretation is right. There is, 
indeed, no other, except chance namings left 
over from old theories that no one believes in. 

Restorations.—-Of the great central group 
of Athena and Poseidon on either side of 
an olive tree, only a few fragments remain, 
but they may be well understood by com- 
paring the drawing of 1674 with other repre- 
sentations of the subject (Fig. 4). In the 
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Burlington Maguzine, 1915, I offered a restora- 
tion of the Athena, based in part on a com- 
= of the remnants with the statue which 

urtwangler identified—I think rightly—with 
the famous Lemnian Athena of Pheidias. 
His theory has not been welcomed in Eng- 
land, but many Continental scholars, from 
Michaelis to Lechat, have accepted it. The 
latter writes (1924): ‘‘ Furtwangler’s hypo- 
thesis, although not unanimously accepted, 
has the highest degree of likelihood... . 
This adorable head.” 

(7'o be continued.) 
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ROME SCHOLARSHIP 
EXHIBITION 


Tue report of the Faculty of Architecture 
on the designs submitted for this year’s 
competitions states that for this examina- 
tion of the designs they looked for:— 

(a) The effective grouping of the sub- 
sidiary buildings in relation to the central 
building, the embankment and _ bridge 
approach. 

(b) A satisfactory relation in scale of all 
the parts, and buildings of a practical and 
suitable character. 

(c) Evidence on the part of the competi- 
tor of general competence in architectural 
technique. 

The Faculty are of opinion that the work 
submitted is of a higher standard than in 
recent years. After careful examination 
they state that the design of Mr. R. P. 
Cummings (“‘Konk’’) (Architectural Asso- 
ciation) is the best submitted, and they 
recommend that this candidate be awarded 
the Rome Scholarship. They place second 
the design of Mr. H. T. Dyer (‘‘ Melrose ’’) 
(London University), and recommend that, 
if he be eligible, he be awarded the Jarvis 
Studentship offered by the R.I.B.A. ‘ihe 
Faculty further recommend that in view of 
the merit of their work Mr. J. B. Wride 
(* Faustina’) (Cardiff Technical College) 
and Mr. M. 8S. Smith (‘*Mono”’) (London 
University Atelier) be admitted direct to 
the final competition for the scholarships of 
1928. 

Tue drawings make a remarkably good 
show. The winner of the Rome Scholar- 
ship probably deserves his place, though there 
is not a fine dominating quality anywhere ir 
the group, such as we find in No. 26, which 
has a well-designed dome as the dominating 
feature. ‘‘ Konk,”’ the winner, has produced 
a monumental and well-proportioned design, 
which would lend itself to the use of ferro- 
concrete in a very satisfactory way. His 
great exhibition hall is a huge building 
with eiliptical-shaped vaulting ribs. ‘The plan 
is well laid oul, with easy and clear access to 
all parts. 

The Jarvis Studentship is, we feel, a better 
laid out scheme and would make a fine and 
telling group of buildings. The author, 
** Melrose,”’ follows a classic tradition, and 
except for the too close arrangement of 
columns has obtained a _ distinctive and 
telling emphasis. There is more of an actual 
approach to grandeur of design in the design 
No. 28, in its ably designed central dome. 
The design No. 29 is another scheme after 
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the manner of “Konk,” and the central 
pavilion is a striking feature. No. 22 has 


a good air of dignity in the central part; and 
No. 20 has also some distinct merit. The 
designs as a whole are a very encouraging 
performance. 

It would be impossible to find a better 
subject for fine imaginative design than 
that set for the present Rome Scholarship 
competition—the creation of a group of 
buildings to exhibit and symbolise the re- 
sources of a great empire; an ample level 
site approached by a bridge over a stream 
was to hold a group of buildings for assem- 
bly and exhibition halls and, unlike nearly 
every problem the architect has to face, no 
limit of cost. The architect confronted by the 
stern matter of actual practice does not get 
this sort of chance to let himself go. But in 
the very width of opportunity lies a snare for 
the designer, and no great success is to be 
attained without a due feeling of restraint 
and a careful avoidance of merely ostenta- 
tious display of features and ornament. In 
the subject of an Imperial display there 
may doubtless be an economy of effort, but 
it must be accompanied by a generosity of 
handling which shall symbolise prestige 
and resource. It is not possible to judge 
what the full effect of a large group of 
buildings will be without a perspective view 
giving the value of masses and the general 
sky-line of the group, and distinction of 
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emphasis by mouldings and ornament 
Seen under the test of perspective we can 
imagine the winner of the Jarvis student. 
ship scholarship would present a more im- 
pressive solution of the problem than the 
winnés of the Rome scholarship. Admir. 
able as are the drawings of the various 
designs, they fail to present a full realisa- 
tion of the whole schemes. 

Amongst the work of other students, sume 
beautiful drawings by C. A. Minoprio, of 
the Basilica of Constantine, and others from 
Siena and Rome, are a pleasurable addition 
to the Exhibition. 

One can hardly feel that a high standard 
of decorative instinct is found in the decora- 
tive painting, clever as some of the work is. 
The subject of the designs is not, perhaps 
a happy one. 

Probably, from the sculptor’s point of view 
the award in sculpture may be considered 
right, but there can hardly be any doubt that 
the architect would see in the general form 
and design of No. 16 a more satisfactory vom- 
position than in the winning design. — 





NEW DIOCESE OF DERBY 


Tue following passages occur in the course 
of a message to those concerned in the estab- 
lishment of the new diocese by the Bishop 
of Southwell, and are taken from the 
“Souvenir of its Foundation,” edited by 
Canon A. W. F. Blunt :— 

‘* By a clause in the Measure which autho- 
rised the division of the diocese of South- 
well, Ali Saints’ Church has become the 
Cathedral Church of the Diocese of Derby. 
Already an effort is being made in some de- 
gree to fit the church for its new and 
immensely important purpose; and I imagine 
that, when the present scheme of enrichment 
is completed, some few years must necessarily 
elapse before any further provision is made. 
It is, however, hardly likely that the needs of 
the Diocese can be permanently served by the 
present cathedral, and the time will assuredly 
come when the choice will have to be made 
between an extension of the present building 
and some larger scheme. When that time 
comes, I should hope that the Diocese would 
be willing to face the possibility of doing a 
new thing—new, at least, for many genera- 
tions. What I have in mind is the ereccion 
of a cathedral adequate for the very large 1 
gregations which assemble from time to ume 
in all cathedrals on great diocesan and 
national cccasions, but not as vast as most 
of the cathedrals of the past; and so designed 
and equipped as to be—-wholly—a ‘thing of 
beauty.’ 

** Liverpool has set itself the task of build- 
ing an immense cathedral, and has entrusted 
the work—in the main-—to one man. All 
honour to Liverpool for its wonderful enter- 
prise. But might not Derby, in days to come, 
follow another course—not less laudable—and 
build « cathedral sufficiently large for its pur- 
pose, but small by comparison with most of 
our cathedrals; and, in the matter of the 
actual fashioning of the cathedral and its 
furniture, might not a serious attempt be 
made to plan a co-operative effort in whic 
architect, artists, and craftsmen of various 
types might join forces? for no single 
dividual can really aspire to supremacy 10 
the arts and crafts which go to the fashion- 
ing of a complete cathedral. 

‘What I have in mind is a fellowship of 
architect, sculptor, painter, metal craftsman, 
stained-glass artist, embroiderer—and possibly 
others—all eminent in their respective _—— 
who should be gathered together and shoul 
co-operate to produce what is at present “ld 
known: a cathedral in which not only —_ 
each detail be planned with reference to : - 
whole, but everything—from the a 
itself to the hinges of the doors, from t r 
altar to the hassocks—should be worthy h 
its place in a temple built in honour of the 
God of beauty. . . .” 
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SECONDARY 


THE BUILDER. 


SCHOOLS—III 


By T. P. BENNETT, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Concluded from page 662.) 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Tae whole of the general principles set 
down for secondary schools apply to elemen- 
tarv schools, modified by the differences in 
the ages of the scholars for whom they are 
intended and by the lower standard of edu- 
cation expected. This is principally evi- 
denced in planning by larger classrooms and 
a substantial reduction in the amount and 
importance of the subsidiary accommodation. 
Since about 1914 there has been an increasing 
tendency to design single-story schools, and 
even in town areas where the site is so 
restricted that this is not possible the aim 
has been to create the maximum amount 
of playing space, and with this in view the 
roof becomes a playing ground as well as 
the site surrounding the buildings. Schools 
are at present governed by the Board of 
Education Regulations issued in 1914 and 
reprinted in 1921; and the history of the 
development of elementary schools will be 
found in the standard work by Felix Clay. 

“ Special shools '’ show in some direc- 
tions a tendmcy to decrease, i.e., there are 
less schools ‘or so-called backward scholars, 
but in other respects schools are still pro- 
vided for chidren with consumptive tenden- 
cies and otlvr ailments. The “ open-air "’ 
school, of whth there are examples in Derby- 
shire, Bristol Kettering, and other places, 
has proved tobe a movement receiving wide 
support. Thecentral school having a definite 
bias to trade, science or commerce occurs in 
London in aidition to the elementary and 
secondary sclwols. 

The princip items of accommodation in 
elementary schools are as follows :— 


Area of Site—A quarter of an acre is 
required for evey 200 pupils, but if a roof- 
playground is provided this may be reduced. 

Playgrounds.-For under 200 children 
2,000 sq. ft. @e required in addition to 
20 sq. ft. for every senior child and 6 sq. ft. 
for every infem. For over 200 scholars 
30 sq. ft. are mquired per older child and 
16 sq. ft. per unger child. Where pro- 
vision for playing fields exists the basic 
figures given abow are altered to 10 sq. ft. 
and @ sq. ft. in the first case, and to 
Ys_ t. and 16 sq. ft. in the second case. 


Departments.—A single department should 
hot contain more ‘han 400 pupils. Separate 
departmens are mcommended for boys and 
girls, ané in the ease of urban districts for 
boys, gills, and irfants. The regulations of 
the Bowd give a aumber of examples of the 
organsation of the building in regard to the 
number of scholars to be taught for various 
ages and districts. ’ 

Halls.—The area required is 3} sq. ft. per 


Pupit of the number for which the school is 
weogni d, and, except in special cases, the 
ag: m are@is to be 1,500 sq. ft. Where 

e “= e 
ate a mmber of young children a 


Separate 
moon og r playroom | is considered 
widely differ. ~ schools with children of 
the teacher “a ages require rooms where 
an sub-divide the class into 


Broups. ; . 

har and - his a room is more satis- 

, FY i rather i 

classroon, onger than the ordinary 

Classy J 

ie wes.—T he area required per pupil 

of ave 1? “Pt for those under 7 years 
where 9 sq. ‘t. is sufficient. Where 


BD @anerci : 
amen, chide is provided for the 
(Sonal ‘idren, it is necessary for their 
be fitted in 12 sq ft. per head and to 
The onl, pe light movaile chairs and tables. 

Variation in the regulations for the 


8128 of clacc 
that of sceondonote:s which differs from 
Which ry schools, is the regulation 


rovi 
I des a gangvay 


t. 4 In. i . 
should be = Son of 1 ft. € in. 


Wenty inc] 


between of 
- Door panels 
~~ to facilitate supervision. 

of desk space js required for 


each older child and 18 inches ‘for each 
younger child, the details of the desks being 
subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education. It is recommended that the 
height of the desk should vary according to 
the age of the scholar, but this regulation 
would appear to make it necessary to set 
apart a classroom for the exclusive use of 
each class. 

Cookery School.—Twenty-five square feet 
per scholar are necessary, with an addition 
of 5 sq. ft. approximately per head for fixed 
apparatus. This room should have north 
aspect and special arrangements for ventila- 
tion and warming. The remaining regula- 
tions are similar to those for secondary 
schools. ? 

Laundry Rooms, or ‘‘ Centre.’’—A similar 
area per pupil is necessary as for a cookery 
school. A copper with a capacity of 
12-18 gall. must be installed, and sinks, 
draining boards, 6 ft. of table space per 
head (2 ft. 6 in. wide), and arrangements 
for proper drying (where this has to be pro- 


vided indoors), are other important pro- 
visions. It is further proposed that com- 
bined rooms for domestic subjects should 


reproduce, as far as possible, the accommoda- 
tion of a modern house or flat, with a large 
room attached for theoretical ,work. Such 
provision has been made in some instances. 

Drawing Studio (for advanced drawing) .— 
30 sq. ft. per scholar. 

Science Room.—20-25 sq. ft. per head with 
simple benches. Both the above are subject 
to the Board’s approval. 

Staff Rooms.—Teachers must be provided 
with staff rooms and accommodation for 
cloaks, lavatories, etc. Lavatories and w.c.’s 
for women teachers must be provided in the 
main building. It is sometimes desirable 
to allow provision for teachers’ bicycles. 

Rooms for Meals.—Where mid-day meals 
are provided a separate room must be set 
apart for the purpose, and a kitchen prepar- 
ing 100 meals per day must have an area of 
not less than 200 sq ft. In country or other 
districts where a large number of children 
bring their meals, accommodation should be 
provided for them to eat such meals, and 
arrangements may be made for heating food. 

School Medical Officer’s Rooms.—These 
may be necessary in large schools. 

Cloakrooms.—The provisions are similar to 
those of secondary schools except that pegs 
are in two rows placed zig-zag; for boys 
12 in. apart in each row and for girls and 
infants 18 in., giving a lineal spacing of 
6 in. and 9 in. respectively. Cloakrooms 
must be capable of being locked, and fre- 
quently have doors constructed of expanded 
metal or collapsible gates. 

Lavatories.—Basins are required at the 
rate of one for every 25 pupils. 


Baths.—Where other facilities for cleans- 
ing children are non-existent, spray baths 
may be installed. They should be sufficient 
to allow 12-20 children to use them at one 
time, and should include simple dressing 
boxes, a store for towels, and a drying 
chamber. 

Closets —The regulations for these are 
similar to those for secondary schools, but 
the number required are as follows :— 


Boys (in 
addition to 
No. of Children. Girls. urinals). 
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In blocks of offices common to infants of 
both sexes there must be urinals which, with 
closets, must be partitioned off from the 
younger girls’ w.c.’s. If the number of 
infants is small, blocks may be common to 
older girls and infants, but a proper propor- 
tion must be made suitable for children 
under eight years of age. Earth closets of 
approved type may be used in country dis- 
tricts, but drains for slop and surface water 
will still be necessary. 

Urinals.—Must be separate from closets, 
and should provide 10 ft. run per 100 boys. 

Drains.—The regulations of the Boards for 
1921 give, in an appendix, extensive informa- 
tion as to the way drains, etc., are to be 
laid, and other information with regard to 
earth closets. 

Teacher's House.—If a house is to be 
provided it must be planned as a private 
residence, having its own offices and yard, 
and with no internal communication with the 
school. It should consist of at least the 
following: Sitting-room, kitchen, scullery, 
bathroom, 8 bedrooms. 

Ventilating, Heating, Lighting, Construc- 
tion, and Materials.—The provisions of the 
Board with regard to these are similar in 
all respects to those for secondsry schools. 


EXHIBITION NOTES 


The Royal Institute of Painters in Oil. 


Tuene are a few pictures of definite charm 
at the Royal Institution ge" »ries, though the 
average quality is really Very poor. We «re 
at once attracted by the landscape of ‘ La 
Pernelle, Normandy ” (376), by Leslie Thom. 
son, which is a fine impressive pictare, most 
pleasing in tone and colour. We have often 
admired the pictures by this rtist for their 
refined and poetic treatment 'hut this fine 
landscape seems to be about tie best of any- 
thing he has done. If we look into the paint- 
ing carefully we may note the artistry with 
which it is composed and painted. It has a 
real life, created from a genuine appreciation 
of the beauties of nature. The charm of 
lighting on the ascending road, the mysterious 
depth of the nearer hill, the effective alterna- 
tions of light and shade, and the admirable 
breadth and keeping of the whole picture, 
make up a real accomplishment of landscape 
art. We may next refer to Arthur Severn’s 
‘* Westminster from Charing Cross Embank- 
ment ’’ (343) ; this, in some respects, is as good 
as anything he has done, in its charm of gold 
and grey: the only drawback is the unfor- 
tunate punctuation of the bare trees and the 
Parliament buildings, for a little more care 
in the drawing would have given an added 
value. A noe By picture of its kind is the 
‘‘ Sunset, Dordrecht’’ (322), by Moffat 
Lindner. This, and Tom Robertson’s ‘‘ Ruins 
of Bluebeard, Castle Chauptocé”’ (332), are 
the best pictures of a decorative kind in the 
gallery; they present a great contrast in 
colour, but they both possess the valuable 
qualities of breadth and keeping, and should 
have a lasting charm. ‘The Afterglow ”’ 
(282), by Julius Olsson, is a masterly repre- 
sentation of the afterglow over tossing waves ; 
it is an admirable work. ‘‘ The Tranquil 
Eve”’ (92), by Sir David Murray, is a sweet 
little low-toned picture, in fuller notes of 
colour than this able painter usually gives us. 
Padovick’s Southern landscape (263) is a 
telling piece of broad, strong work: a well- 
composed landscape. Leonard Richmond has 
a brilliant passage of colour in _ his 
‘* Etaples "’ (260), and another powerful effect 
is a Canadian scene, ‘‘ Lake O’Hara’’ (139). 
There are a certain number of other pictures 
which merit attention, but it seems to us that 
the chief value of the exhibition is summed 
up in the works we have mentioned. 








Association of Public Lighting Engineers. 

All communications to this Association 
should in future be addressed to 68, Victoria- 
street, S.W.1. 
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THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS 


THE BUILDER. 


AND 


THEIR APPLICATION—XXXIII 


By H. V. MILNES EMERSON, A.B.I.B.A. 


Secrion 170.—Under this section the Coun- 
cil may demolish buildings and sell materials 
and recover expenses where any person has 
been convicted of an offence against any cf 
the provisions of any part of this Act, or any 
by-law made thereunder, if such person has 
made default in complying with the Order. 

Section 171.—This section provides for pro- 
cedure by local authorities in case of build- 
ings in advance of general line. 

Section 172.— Provides for payment of sur- 
plus of proceeds into Court. 

Section 173.—Where it is by any provision 
of this Act, declared that expenses are to be 
borne by or may be recovered from the 
owner of any premises (including under the 
term ‘‘owner” the adjoining and building 
owners respectively) the following rules shall 
be observed with respect to the payment of 
those expenses : 


(1) The owner immediately entitled in 
possession to the premises, or the occupier 
thereof, shall in the first instance pay the 
expenses with this limitation that an en 
shall not be liable to pay any sum exceeding 
in amount the rent due or that will there- 
after accrue due from him in respect of the 
premises during the period of his occupancy. 

(2) If there are successive owners each of 
them shall be liable to contribute to the ex- 
penses in proportion of his interest. 

(5) Any difference arising as to the amount 
of contribution shall be decided by arbitra- 
tion. 

(4) If some of the owners liable to contri- 
bution cannot be found, the deficiency Fo 
arising shall be divided among the owners 
who can be found. 

(5) Occupier of premises, who has paid any 
such expenses, can deduct the amount from 
rent payable by him, etc. 

(6) Expenses can be recovered in a sum- 
mary manner in case of default, etc. 


It has been held that where a building held 
on lease has been condemned as dangerous 
that proceedings must first be taken against 
the lessee and not the owner for the recovery 
of dangerous structure expenses. Mourilyan 
vr. Labalmondiere, 25 J.P. 340, 30 Z.J.M.C. 
99 (1861). 

The expenses can be recovered from one 
co-owner of a party-wall, who in turn could 
recover the contributions due from the other 
owners. Debenham v. Metropolitan Board of 
Works, 43 L.T., 596 (1880). 

In The Builder, March 28, 1903, will he 
tound a report of the case, Cane v. Robinson. 
The owner who occupied the ground floor of 
the premises sought to recover the cost of 
pulling down and rebuilding the dangerous 
party wall, from the lessee of the upper 
floors, but it was held that the condition cf 
the ground floor portion of the wall being the 
cause of the removal of the whole of the wall, 
costs could only be given for the pulling 
down of the wall and not for rebuilding same. 


Section 174.—This section provides for an 
extension of 28 days for the period within 
which sanction or refusal is to be given by 
the Council for matters under Parts IT. or V. 
of this Act, if such period would expire be- 
tween August 8 and September 14. 


Section 7, 1905 Act, provides that the 
period of one month for consent or refusal 
shall be extended to two months, when the 
commencement or expiration of the notice 
commences between August 1 and September 
14. 

Tribunal of Appeal. 


Section 175.—For the purposes of this Act 
a Tribunal of Appeal shall be constituted as 
follows :— 

Qne member appointed by a Secretary 
of State. 


One member appointed by the R.I.B.A. 
One member appointed by the Surveyors’ 
Institution. 


Section 25 of the L.C.C. (General Powers) 
Act, 1909, states:—lFor the purposes of this 
part of the Act the Tribunal of Appeal shall 
consist of the three members of the Tribunal 
of Appeal from time to time appointed under 
Section 175 of the London Building Act, 
1894, and of one member appointed by the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
In the event of there being an equality of 
votes on any matter arising under this part 
of this Act, the Chairman of such Tribunal 
shall have the casting vote. 


Sections 176 to 186 inclusive deal with 
matters relating to the Tribunal of Appeal. 
Section 182 provides for the Tribunal to state 
a case for opinion of the High Court if re- 
quired, and Section 183 provides for the pro- 
cedure of the Tribunal to hear and determine 
appeals from :-- 


Decisions of the Council under Section 13, 
sub-sections 3 and 4, position of new build- 
ings with reference to streets. 

Section 19, refusal, etc., under Part II. ef 
this Act to the formation or laying out of a 
Street. 

Section 41.—Space at 
buildings, ete. 

Section 43.—Refusing to permit deviation 
from plans of buildings previously existing 
upon the site. 

Section 44. 
cleared area. 

Section 48.—-Refusing to consent to the 
erection of a building to a greater height 
than prescribed by the Act. 

Section 122.—Dwelling-houses on low-lying 


rear of domestic 


Laying out new streets on 


land now substituted by Part III. of the 
L.C.C. (General Powers) Act, 1920. Sec- 
tion 7. 

Section 139.—Dealing with powers cf 


Council as to surveyors and districts. 


the Archi- 


Decisions of 
tect :- 


Superintending 


Section 5, sub-section 8, defining what is 
the “level of the ground.” 

Section 25.—Appeal against certificate of 
architect as to general line under Section 22. 


Section 29.—Defining in what street a 
building or structure is situate. 

Section 46.—Defining front or rear of 
building. 

Decisions of Chief Engineer :—~ 

Section 7 L.C.C. (General Powers) Act, 
1920, replacing Section 122 of this Act. 


Dwelling-houses on low-lying land. 
Decisions of a District Surveyor :— 
Section 5, sub-section 8.—‘‘ Level of 

ground.”” 

Section 13, sub-section 5.—Refusal to cer- 
tify plans of existing buildings. 

Section 19.—Refusal, etc., of 
under Part II. of this Act. 

Section 43.—-Refusal to certify plans of ex- 
isting buildings. 

Section 78.—Construction of public buil- 
ings. 

Section 79.—Conversion of 
into public buildings. 

Section 132.—Appeal against refusal of cer- 
tificate relating to “‘ sky signs.” 


the 


certificate 


houses, etc.. 


Appeals to the Tribunal can also be made 
under the London Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1905, as follows :— 


Sections 7, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13.—Relating 
to protection against fire in certain new and 
existing buildings, projecting shops, means of 
access to roofs, rules for living-rooms over 
premises used for storage of inflammable 
liquids and conversion of buildings. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Model Dwellings. 


Srr,—Model dwellings, during ;! present 


housing shortage, no doubt fill a very utili. 
tarian purpose, but the best of theia ‘are re. 
pellent; their commonplace design and 


barrack atmosphere are not conducive to the 
finer feelings of their best inhabitants. If 
these places are not architectural gems, aj 
least some care could be bestowed on their 
interior conveniences. Some thiat are erected 
in London have the lavatories in the bath- 
rooms—an awkward condition cf affairs fo, 
a mixed adult family; apertures of dust 
shoots on a level with feet, etc. 

Seeing that under the present conditions 
these places are being rapidly erected, a little 
formal chat with an itelligert model dweller 
would be helpful anc simplify matters, 

CHARLES MATrTiNcty, 
A Medieval Ventilator? 

Srmr,— You may ke interested in the en- 
closed photograph of a ridge tile and roof 
ornament, which, dating from the thirteenth 
to fifteenth century, was recently found in 
the foundations of an anciext church in this 
city. It has been submitted to the British 
Museum for expert advice, ard is now be- 
lieved to have been used for ventilation, If 





this is so it is unique, and the earhest relic 


of ventilation that is kvow?. 3 
F. C. MoreGan, 


Public Library, Museum 


Librarian, Hereford 


and Art Gallery, 

Deviations from Contracts. : 

Sir,—In settling up a contract which, evely 

on bills of quantities, has been ~, ss the 

modified while being carrie! ont 5 ‘on tae 
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THE BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


we are glad to give questions and answers, but cunnot 
accept responsibility for contributed replies, especially on 
legal matters. 
y we appeal to our correspondents to submit their 
s on paper of a size easily filed, and written as 
ossible, or, better still, in typewriting?—ED. 


Damp Chimney Breast. 
|Rerty ro * NoNPLUSSED,’” OcToBER 28. | 


Srr.—The dampness that shows on the 
faces of chimney breasts may originate in 
several ways. If it is continuous from the 
exposed parts of the stack to below the ceil- 
ing level of the topmost story, there is good 
reason to suspect that driving rains soak into 
the porous brickwork above roof level, and 
ihe moisture then gravitates until it shows 
in the room below. In such a case the 
obvious remedy is to prevent the ingress of 
the rain by rendering the outer surfaces of 
the stack with waterproofed cement. 

The dampness that sometimes results from 
defective flashings need not be dwelt upon, 
because the cause and remedy are usually 
apparent, but it may not be out of place to 
put in a word for the old-fashioned custom 
of setting a course of bricks oversailing, just 
above the level of the slating or tiling, and 
weathering the top of this oversailing course 
with a cement fillet, so that the rainwater is 
thrown clear of the face of the stack. This 
precaution is especially desirable in cases 
where the usual lead aprons and skeleton 
cover flashings are omitted, as sometimes 
happens. because of an objection to their 
appearance. 

There is another cause of dampness which 
seems mysterious in its origin, because it 
appears in an isolated patch upon the face 
of the chimney breast below ceiling level 
It will generally be found that this patch of 
dampness coincides with the ‘‘ramp’’ of the 
flue where it is gathered over to join the 
others before the stack emerges from the 
roof. When an open chimneypot is used, the 
rain that falls down the flue strikes this 
sloping face and then soaks through to the 
inner surface of the breast. The remedy, 
usually effective, is to fix a chimneypot such 
as the ‘‘ Edwardian,’* which has side outlets, 
and so prevents rain falling down the flue. 
A half-round ridge tile put over the flue with 
the closed sides facing the prevailing winds 
is often equally effective. 

If it is difficult or inconvenient to get at 
the chimney stack to apply any of the 
measures indicated, the rendering over the 
damp face of the chimney breast with water- 
proofed cement, and finishing off with gauged 
setting stuff to prevent condensation, will 
keep hack all signs of dampness and counter- 
act its ill effects; but obviously the best 
method of dealing with any problem of damp- 
ness is to trace it back to the original cause, 
and, if possible, remove this. 

L. E. Waker. 

Str,—The probable cause of the trouble is 
the absence of a daumpcourse to the upper part 
of the chimney. I should suggest treating 

le surface with a good petrifying 


the outside 


Ma 
queri¢ 
legibly as D 


solution. 
WATERPROOF. 
Ownership of Documents. 
[Rerty to “ LancasHree,” CcrosEer 28.1] 


Sirn,—There does not appear to be any 
fase reported bearing on the points raised in 

* query. Under the Copyright Act, 1911, 
an author of work in the employment of some 
cther person under a contract of service who 
makes that work in the course of his employ- 
the 18 not the first owner of the work. In 
the absence of any agreement to the contrary 
S _— by whom the author was employed 
ther 'e owner, If, however, as is stated, 
the * Was no copyright in the plans, although 
ia. of the clerk of works was not 
melbene 3 it is useless to attempt to obtain any 
in “A or making tracings of them “ on his 
mieiae paper.” But. in respect to the 
beok ooks, diary, letter-book, etc., though the 
ks themselves were provided by the clerk 


of works, the matters they contained were 
put in them by the clerk of works in the 
course of his employment; and the employer 
owns them, and can sue the clerk of works 
for their possession. In this case the clerk 
of works can claim the actual cost of the 
books, etce., provided by him at his own ex- 
pense. 
Law. 


Teak Table Tops in Chemical Laboratories. 


[Repty to H. M. Cavttey.] 

Smr,—Teak tops for tables are the best. 
We have recently fitted an up-to-date lab., 
and after the work was completed the “lab. 
boys ”’ rubbed the tops over with linseed oil 
and polished with Ronuk. All our tables 
are done in this way throughout the science 
department with excellent results; but, like 
most things, they must be looked after and 

rubbed over every day the labs. are used. 

W. S. K. 


Wellington, Berks. 


Reflections in Plate-glass Windows. 


Sin,—We are troubled by reflection occur- 
ring in the plate-glass windows of shop-fronts. 
In the first instance (Sketch A) the shop 
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Suor Front LEvEL with Face or BuILpInG 
ABOVE. 


stands opposite an intersecting road, and an 
excellent perspective of the road always 
appears in the window. This reflection 
appears until one is close up against the 
window, and to get a photograph showing 
anything but the reflected roadway is im- 
possible. There is no window back. 


In the second instance (Sketch B) there 
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Suor Front, Prosects From Main BvuILpiIne 
AND HAS A Fiat Roor. 


are window backs. Can you suggest a rea- 
sor for the reflections and a remedy? 


ALFRED Kine & Son. 


Work Exceeding Estimated Cost. 


Srr,—A builder enters into a goneral build- 
ing contract (R.J.B.A. Conditions of Con- 
tract) to carry out extensive structural altera- 
tions to an existing building in accordance 
with plans, specification, and details pre- 
pared by an architect—to whose satisfaction 
and under whose supervision the work is to 
be carried out. Included in this contract are 
previsional sums for works to be executed 
by sub-contractors. Amongst these  sub- 
contracts is one for electric lighting, secon- 
dary lighting, electric heating, electric fit- 
tings, and service bells. Certain sums have 
been allocated for each of the above and 
referred to in the contract, viz., in the 
‘Specification Estimate and Schedule of 
Prices ’? which form tlie basis of the contract 
in the following form :— 

‘* Item A.-—Provide the sum of £ 
for electric lighting system which will be in- 
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stalled by an approved firm of electrical 
engineers. ’’ 

“item B.—Allow for attendance, cutting 
away for and making good atter, ou electrical 
engineers (average 00 points to each of the 
five floors), use of scaffold, ladders, plant, 
etc., add for profit and making good any 
damage that may occur.” 

This last item was priced out by the 
builder at so much per cent. on the blank 
sum ieferred to in Item A 

The work is proceeded with in due course, 
and shortly after the contract is signed, 
estimates are obtained from a firm of elec- 
trical engineers, which are nominated by and 
approved by the architect, and the builder 
accepts these estimates on the architect's re- 
quest. During the progress of the general 
building contract the builder from time to 
time provides attendance on the electrical 
engineers, and performs ‘‘ cutting away for 
and making gocd, etc.,’’ in accordance with 
the terms of the contract. 

When the work is fairly well advanced, the 
builder discovers that the percentage esti- 
mated and provided by him in “‘ B” is not 
sufficiént to meet the cost of the “ cutting 
out and making good’’ required. The 
builder, however, proceeds with the work, 
and when the work is nearing completion he 
calls the architect’s attention verbally to the 
high cost of the “cutting out and making 
good,’’ which represents a much _ higher 
figure than that provided by him, and sends 
to the architect daywork sheets showing par- 
ticulars of labour and materials; at the same 
time asking him to certify for same. The 
architect refers kim to the terms of the con- 
tract as embodied in items ‘‘A” and “ B,” 
at the same time stating that he cannot 
accept those daywork sheets for the follow- 
ing reasons, viz. : that they are contrary to 
the terms of the contract, and although not 
mentioned, in any event they were not sent 
in weekly for examiration and comment, but 
adding a rider to the effect that he is quite 
prepared to review them at the completion of 
the contract in the light of any special cir- 
cumstances which may be applicable to such 
a case. 

Expresion of opinion is asked for on the 
following poimts :— 

(1) Do items ‘A’ and ‘“ B’” clearly define 

the duty and liability of the builder? 

(2) Is the architect’s attitude correct, in 

refusing to certify any sum beyond 
the percentage provided in item ‘‘B,”’ 
of course subject to the rider above? 

(3) Is the builder entitled to ask for the 

percentage provided by him in item 
““B” to be put on one side, and to 
ask for payment on daywork sheets in 
lieu of same, and if so, under what 
circumstances? This opinion would 
be useful if the rider is applied. 

Notes.—(1) ‘The provisional amounts ” pro- 
vided in the contract, and the amounts ex- 
pended in connection with them are practic- 
ally the same. The question of any possible 
excessive cost in cutting out and making 
good due to considerable increase of expen- 
diture over amounts of provisional sums does 
not arise. 

(2) The builder had access to and was re- 
quested to visit the premises to see the 
nature of the work before submitting his 
tender. 

(3) No additional points have been put in. 

Agax. 


{Our correspondent has put the matter 
clearly and supplied in his notes all the 
answers to questions that usually arise in 
these instances ; therefore we can answer his 
questions categorically :— 

(1) Answer, yes. 

(2; Answer, yes. 

(3) Answer, no. In view of the notes (1), 
(2), and (3) which have an important bearing 
on the general question, we would add that 
chapters iv. and vii. of ‘‘ Creswell on Build- 
ing Contracts ’ (obtainable at our offices) will 
assist our correspondent.—Ep. | 
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Provisional Amounts. 

At the settlement of accounts of most build- 
ing contracts differences more or less acute 
arise in the determination of the amounts due 
to the builder for labour, materials and 
attendances, etc., in connection with work 
done by specialists for provisional sums 
named jn the contract documents. 

There is a very general opinion that what- 
ever the law may be on this matter, it is not 
always the best plan to stand rigidly by it, 
but rather, relying on a soun technical 
knowledge, to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment of the difficulty. Be this as it may, 
architects and builders will find very useful 
a general and sound acquaintance with the 
winciples of law involved; as this know- 
ledge will materially help to avoid disputes 
as well as to settle them, when they arise, in 
a friendly manner. . 

Where the schedule of prices is made part 
of a lump sum contract, the matter 1s more 
easily dealt with, provided the descriptions 
of both the provisional amount and what is 
to be done by the builder thereto are suffi- 
ciently lucid to show precisely what 1s :n- 
tended. 

In such cases, it is not an unusual method 
to extend the provisional sum with an ad- 
dition of, say, 10 per cent. thereto; this per- 
centage being the full remuneration to the 
general contractor for his work, etc., in con- 
nection with the provisional item and the 
responsibility for the protection and comple- 
tion of work done under provisional sums by 
sub-contractors, which is mostly placed upon 
the general contractor. 

Where There is One General Contractor. 

lt must be borne in mind that the primary 
object of the inclusion of a provisional sum 
for work done by specialists is to simplify 
matters for the employer by arranging that 
he may have one general contract, and one 
contractor; and so avoid a multiplicity of 
liabilities and other complexities naturally 
resulting if there are several contractors. 
‘The provisional sum in fulfilling that object 
must always be regarded as an approximate 
sum for the particular work for which it is 
provided. 

lu Hobbs v. Turner, 1902, 18 T.L.R. 235, 
the Master of the Rolls said: ‘‘ It was good 
sense that a sum should be fixed for each 
class of work which was not to be executed 
by the builder, but by some tradesman or 
artist designated by the architect.”’ 

Remuneration of the Specialist. 

The specialist is generally employed by the 
general contractor, to whom he must look 
for his remuneration ; because in general there 
is no privity of contract between the em- 
ployer and the specialist. Nor can an em- 
ployer withhold payments due to the general 
contractor under the contract and pay them 
direct to the specialist, unless the contract 
provides for this manner of payment, since 
there is likewise no privity of contract be- 
tween the employer and the specialist. 

The previsional sums form additions to, or 
deductions from, the amount of the contract 
depending on whether the work contemplated 
to be included therein is wholly or partly 
executed or omitted altogether. 

In Young & Co. v. White, 1911, 28 T.L.R. 
88, Coleridge, J., said: ‘‘ Generally, if the 
specialist supplies the goods or does the work 
for less money than the provisional sum 
allowed for prime cost, the owner gets the 
benefit, and is entitled to a deduction on the 
whole contract accordingly. If the specialist 


charges more, the extra amount is added by 
the builder, and is an extra on the contract. 
This shows that the owner gets the benefit cr 
greater 


suffers the loss of any lesser or 





amount payable in respect of the prime cust. 
This does not affect the right of the con- 
tractor to his profit on the whole contract, 
which would probably include this item.”’ 


Avoidance of Disputes. 

To avoid disputes the contract clauses 
should be worded so as to define clearly what 
it is intended that the various provisional 
sums shall include or cover, as well as the 
method to be followed in the settlement «f 
accounts in respect to such items as return- 
ing empties, carriage, profit, fixing and atten- 
dance, cutting away, etc. 

If, as should always be done, a complete 
list of the provisional amounts is given at the 
beginning of the specification and bill of 
quantities, then intimation is there given of 
the allowances to be added to the provisional 
sums. 

Another method is to name profits which 
are included in each of the provisional sums 
respectively, and, indeed, if no express details 
are given, it must be taken that the allowances 
are included in the provisional sums stated ; 
although in the case of “p. c.’’ or “ prime 
cost ’’ amounts (they being for small items, 
e.g., locks and furniture), if the contractor 
has not been asked to state his profit he 
should add a sum in each case for his profit 
and the labour in fixing to the net price 
paid for the article required. 


Adjustments of Accounts. 

In adjusting provisional sums, it is gener- 
ally understood that the surveyor is entitled 
to require for his personal inspection all 
original invoices, and if, due to only part 
of the work being done or some cheapei 
article used, only a fraction of the provisional 
sum has been expended, then the contractor 
is allowed the same fraction of the profit, 
etc., which he gave in the schedule of prices ; 
and if, on the other hand, a sum greater 
than the provisional sum is spent, then the 
excess he is entitled to demand is an 
“extra,” and not governed by the schedule 
unless the latter specially provides that it 
shall be so governed. If the contract provides 
for net deductions of provisional amounts, 
then net amounts only are deductable, that 
is to say, the profit added by the contractor 
is payable to him and is not affected by this 
deduction. , 


DEPARTMENTAL CONTROL 
AND SPECIAL TRIBUNALS 


Tae President of the Law Society, at the 
Meeting of the Society at Sheffield, in his 
presidential address, drew attention to, and 
entered a protest against, the tendency in 
modern legislation to create tribunals of an 
extra-legal character, and he instanced the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compen- 
sation) Act, 1919, section 84 of the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, and the Landlord and 
Tenant (No. 2) Bill, and he referred to the 
attitude of the judges in protecting the sub- 
ject from invasions of their rights by the 
executive Government as a great safeguard 
to liberty. Later on in his address he depre- 
cated the provisions in the Bill in connection 
with proceedings by or against the Crown 
which made civil servants, and not the judges, 
the sole judges of the accuracy of an asser- 
tion that documents in the hands of the 
Crown could not be disclosed without injury 
to the public interest. There is great weight 
in these observations, for now over a con- 
siderable period of years two tendencies have 
been apparent in modern legislation—tirst, to 
give the heads of Government Departments 
undue powers ; and, secondly, to set up special 
tribunals for all kinds of purposes. 
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As regards the first point, we may 


. : ote 
from some observations of the Lor: Chief 
Justice in a case under the Rating and Valua- 


tion Act, 1925 (Rex v. Minister of Health 
1927, 2 K.B. 229) : “I should like to add tha, 
there is a very remarkable provision in this 
Statute which may interest those persons. ;/ 
there are any, who observe the progress of 
departmental authority. Section 67, sub. 
section (1), provides: ‘If any difficulty arises 
in connection with the application of this Act 
to any exceptional area, or the preparation 
of the first valuation list for any area '—these 
words are of remarkable comprehensiveness 
—‘or otherwise in bringing into operation 
any of the provisions of the Act,’ the Minister 
of Health may do a series of remarkable 
things. He ‘may by order remove the 
difficulty." The imagination, fails to con- 
template at one view the extent and variety 
of the power which is given to the 
Minister under those words. He may cut 
the Gordian Knot in any way that seems 
best to him, he ‘may declare any assess- 
ment committee to be duly constituted,’ 
he may ‘make any appointment or do any 
other thing which appears to him necessary 
or expedient for securing the due preparation 
of the list or for bringing the said provisions 
into operation.’ The legislature, not content 
with arming the Minister with these remark- 
able and varied and far-reaching powers, goes 
on to provide that ‘any such order may 
modify the provisions of the Act so far as 
may appear to the Minister necessary or ex. 
pedient.’ For what purpose? For carrying 
the Act into effect? Not at all—‘ for carry- 
ing the order into effect.’ This, I think, 
though I say it with some hesitation, may be 
regarded as indicating the high-water mark 
of legislative provisions of this character.” 

The Lord Chief Justice enlarged on this 
theme in an address he delivered in Canada 
and which will be found in an article written 
by him for the Timee, which appeared Sep- 
tember 30, since this note was wriiten. 

Then, as regards special tribunals, the Presi- 
dent of the Law Society expressed the opinion 
that they would prove neither economic nor 
satisfactory, and we dealt with this question 
in our recent articles on the Landlord and 
Tenant (No. 2) Bill. The Law Courts act on 
fixed and definite principles, and the decisions 
given are binding on all Courts of Concurrent 
Jurisdiction. As questions are carried to 
Courts of higher degree, the decisions of those 
Courts bind all the rest, and when the House 
of Lords is reached, that decision can only be 
altered by legislation. Special tribunals, even 
if they are supposed to prove economic, give 
decisions which may be compared with cheap 
goods which will not last. 

Arbitrators may have no particular qualifi- 
cations for ascertaining true facts out of the 
evidence of witnesses highly contradictory, 
but taking the Landlord and Tenant Bill as 
an example, their finding on fact will be con 
clusive, and, if litigants accept that tribunal, 
there is only one appeal to the High Court, 
which under the Bill appears to be a single 
judge. 

Thus matters of great complication 1m 
ing very difficult principles of law will, 
the parties elect. this tribunal, come to 
decided by a single judge; but the Law Re- 
ports show that on points connected with the 
law of Landlord and Tenant appeals from 
Courts of first instance are exceptionally 
numerous, and the Courts of Appeal have 
taken very different views on the law from the 
Courts of first instance, and the House < 
Lords has repeatedly had to be — 
until the principles of law were definitely laic 
down by that tribunal. 

Cheap justice, even if it is attain’! 
by special tribunals, will only resu’” al 
multiplicity of litigation, as the loss o! defin 
principles must result in uncertainty. 


nvolv- 
if 


be 


thle at all 
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THE BUILDER. 


POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE LAW 
OF LANDLORD AND TENANT-—IV. 


Jn our last article we referred to the ques- 
tion which arises when a tenant holds over 
after the expiration of an agreement or lease 
as to the terms on which he holds as a tenant 
from year to year, but deferred a considera- 
tion of it. 


Terms upon which Tenants hold over. 


As we showed, if by the consent of both 
sarties a tenant remains in possession, and 
nothing is said to rebut that inference, the 
implication is that there is a tenancy from 
vear to year on the terms of the old agree- 
ment or lease so far as they are con- 
sistent with such a tenancy. Dougal r. 
McCarthy (1893, 1 Q.B. 736). The law was 
again stated on this question by the Court 
of Appeal in the comparatively recent case 
of Wedd v. Porter (1916, 2 K.B. 91) in clear 
terms to be as follows --—It is a question of 
fact in each case whether tenants holding 
over do so on the terms of an expired lease 
Hyatt v. Griffiths, 1851, 7 Q.B., 505). If 
the true inference of fact is that the tenant 
holds over on the terms of an expired lease 
so far as applicable to an annual tenancy, a 
new agreement to that effect is constituted 
by law between the parties (Oakley v. Monck, 
1866, L.R. 1, Ex. 159). Thus, if the facts do 
not exclude an implied agreement to hold 
upon the terms of the old lease, then the law 
determines that the tenant impliedly holds 
subject to all the covenants in the old lease 
which are applicable to the new situation 
(Digby v. Atkinson, 1815, 4 Camp. 275); but 
even if the facts exclude such an implied 
agreement, the law implies certain terms. In 
Wedd v. Porter by a lease dated October 11, 
1878, a mansion house and farms had been 
leased to three persons for 14 years from 
September 29, 1878, and the lease contained 
covenants to repair, paint and maintain the 
buildings and fixtures to keep the walls, 
hedges and fences in repair and to cultivate 
the land in a husbandlike manner. The lease 
expired September 29, 1892; one of the lessees 
had died before that date. 


Negotiations took place between the land- 
lord and the two remaining lessees as to the 
tems of a new tenancy, but it was found at 
the trial that the parties in the correspond- 
ence were agreed that the terms of the old 
lease should not apply, and that no new 
agreement had been entered into except that 
there should be a yearly tenancy at £850 a 
year. Another of the lessees had died in 
1911, and the landlord had died in the same 
year, and in September, 1912, his executors 
gave the surviving lessee notice to quit. The 
premises had subsequently been conveyed to 
the plaintiff, and he had brought this action 
to recover damages for breaches of the 
‘ovenants in the lease and for breach of the 
terms implied in the tenancy. The import- 
ance of the case will be appreciated, for here 
" is clear that there was no express or 


tnplied agreement that the terms of the old 
os should apply to the new tenancy from 
yeat to year, and therefore the terms to he 


applied were only such as the law would 
imply, , 


Ps Court held that a tenant was under 
. gation as implied by law to keep the 
Premises wind and watertight, but not to 
— and uphold’ the premises 
pe — v. Johnson, 1832, 5 C. and P., 239), 
hubeeaee and cultivate the lands in a 
ution ike manner, and according to the 
cliles o the country, subject to the pro- 
As rope the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
rete “e covenants which apply where a 

ant holds over on the terms of the old 


amy by implied agreement, a list of these 
frundea found in any leading text-book 


upon old-established cases, but in 


these articles, as we have previously ex- 
plained, we are confining our observations to 
fairly recent cases. 


The Law where the Property has been 
Assigned. 


A much more difficult question was raised 
in this case, which has also beeu the subject 
of other recent decisions, and with which we 
must now trouble our readers. It was con- 
tended in Wedd v. Porter that the plaintiff, 
being the assignee of the reversion, could not 
enforce this liability, as against the 
defendants, as there was no lease by deed con- 
taining express covenants, and therefore the 
provisions of 32 Henry VIII, c. 34, had no 
application. To this objection the plaintiff 
relied upon section 10 of the Conveyancing 
Act, 1881, contending that a writing not 
under seal would suffice. The Court of 
Appeal held that in this case the latter point 
did not arise, as there was no writing and 
no case for specific performance, and nothing 
to show that any instrument at all was ever 
intended to be executed or signed by the 
parties, but as regards the first point the 
Court held there was a distinction between 
express covenants and those implied by the 
law : the Act of Hem y VIII. only applied to 
express covenants, and was directed to 
remedy the common law under which none 
but parties and privies to express covenants 
could be bound by or take advantage of them, 
but implied covenants stood on another basis. 
In plain language, the result of the finding 
was that the plaintiff could enforce only such 
covenants as the law implied, to keep the 
premises wind and watertight, but not the 
express covenants in the old lease, and only 
then for breaches which had occurred since 
the date of the conveyance to him, as the 
causes of action which had accrued in respect 
of breaches before the conveyance to the 
assignee did not pass by the conveyance to 
the assignee. The point under the Convey- 
ancing Act was, however, decided in a subse- 
quent case, Blane v. Francis (1917, 1 K.B. 
252) by the Court of Appeal. 


Section 10 provides ‘‘ Rent reserved by a 
lease and the benefit of every covenant or 
provision therein contained having reference 
to the subject matter thereof, and on the 
lessee’s part to be observed or performed and 
every condition of re-entry and other condi- 
tion therein contained, shall be annexed and 
ircident to, and shall go with the rever- 
sionary estate in the land or any part thereof 
immediately expectant on the term granted 
by the lease notwithstanding severance of the 
reversionary estate, and shall be capable cf 
being recovered, received, enforced, and taken 
advantage of by the person from time to 
time entitled, subject to the term, to the 
income of the whole or any part, as the 
case may require of the land leased.’’ 


In that case by an indenture three cottages 
had been leased for a term of seven years 
from March 25, 1892, the lease providing that 
the premises should be kept in good and 
tenantable repair, and left at the expiration 
of the term in thorough repair. It is un- 
necessary to enter into all the details of the 
case, but on the determination of the lease 
the tenant, and on his death his representa- 
tive, remained in possession without any 
agreement in writing. The tenancy from year 
to year continued until 1915, when it was 
determined by a notice to quit expiring 
March 25, 1915. In November, 1914, the 
lessors had conveyed the freehold of the cot- 
tages to the plaintiff and the tenant had 
paid the last half-year’s rent to him. In this 
action the plaintiff, under section 10 of the 
Conveyancing Act, was seeking to recover 
damages for breach of the covenants contained 
in the lease to keep and deliver up the 
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premises in repair, but the Court of Appeal 
held that the section only applied where 
there was an instrument in writing, and the 
defendant was holding under no agreement in 
writing and therefore was not entitled under 
the section to sue upon covenants contained 
in the lease. 


This case must, however. be com- 
pared with Cole v. Kelly (1920, 2 K.B. 106; 
T'he Builder, March 26, 1920). There a Miss 
Hammond, who was the assignee of a 
lease for 10} years from December 25, 
1912, by an indenture of lease dated 
February 24, 1913, had demised portions of 
the premises for five years from December 25, 
1912, to the defendant, there being covenants 
in this indenture to keep the premises in good 
and tenantable repair, and to deliver them up 
in the same condition. Miss Hammond died 
in October, 1914, and in November, 1917, her 
administrators, before the termination of the 
term granted to the defendant, had agreed, by 
an agreement contained in letters, that on the 
expiration of the term the defendant should 
continue to occupy the premises on a quar- 
terly tenancy subject to a quarter’s notice on 
one of the usual quarter days. On June 20, 
1918, the defendant gave notice of her inten- 
tion to quit on September 29, 1918. On July 
10, 1918, the administrators had assigned to 
the plaintiff the residue of the term granted 
to Miss Hammond by the head lease, less 
three days, but with the benefit of the lease 
dated February 24, 1913, under which the 
defendant had originally held. 

The defendant gave up possession on 
September 29, 1915, and on October 8 the 
plaintiff brought this action to recover 
damages for breach of covenants to repair 
under the expired lease of February 24, 1915. 
The Court of Appeal held that there was an 
agreement here in writing for a quarterly 
tenancy, and. the terms of the expired lease 
as to repairs were to be implied in it, and 
these terms were therefore ‘“ contained ’’ in 
the new agreement within the meaning of 
section 10 of the Conveyancing Act. 


We gather from these cases that where a 
tenant holds over after the expiration of his 
original tenancy and no arrangement is made 
as to the terms on which he continues on, 
except as to the rent to be paid, then 
an assignee of the reversion can only sue him 
for a breach of such covenants as the law 
implies (Wedd v. Porter), and to bring the 
case within section 10 of the Conveyancing 
Act, and thus to enable an assignee of the 
reversion to sue upon the covenants contained 
in the lease under which the tenant held over, 
there must be an agreement in writing from 
which at least it must be capable of being 
inferred that the terms of the expired lease 
are to apply to the tenancy from year to year 
(Cole v. Kelly). 

The lesson to be drawn from the above 
consideration of the cases appears to be that 
where a tenant holds over the landlord should 
be careful to put in writing, agreed by both 
parties, the terms upon which it is intended 
he shall continue on as tenant. In yearly 
tenancies it may, of course, suffice to allow 
the tenant to continue without such an agree- 
ment, as in such tenancies there are rarely 
stringent provisions as to repair, and the 
covenants implied by law may suffice, but in 
all longer terms the points we have indicated 
are very important. 

Section 10 of the Conveyancing Act, 1881, 
is now represented by section 141 of the Law 
of Property Act, 1925, and that section also 
incorporates section 2 of the Conveyancing 
Act, 1911, which relates to conditions of re- 
ertry or forfeiture for breaches of covenant 
which had become enforceable before the per- 
son seeking to enforce them had the property 
conveyed to him, but we do not think that 
the new statute effects any change in the law 
as stated in the above cases, except that the 
section now applies to leases made before 
1881, and not only after that date, as under 
the former Act. 





DILAPIDATIONS 


In the course of a paper on this subject 
given on Thursday, November 3, before the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute of 
the United Kingdom, Mr. W. T. Creswell 
( Barrister-at-Law) said : Not infrequently the 
so-called schedule of dilapidation was nothing 
more than a specification of works which, it 
was Claimed, should be carried out in order to 
put the property surveyed into a suitable com 
dition of repair, the legal liabilities of the 
parties as defined by the nature of the 
covenant existing between them not being 
therein calculated or considered; or, where 
there was a covenant, the general principles 
of law were often disregarded with equal 
equanimity. Much of the law referred to was 
definitely given under statute. The last few 
years had seen the passing of several Acts of 
Parliament. He would name among these :— 
The Housing and Town Planning Acts, 
1909-23. 

The Increase of Rent and Mortgage (Re 
strictions) Acts, 1920-23. 

The Law of Property Acts, 1922-25. 

The Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Measure, 
1923. 

The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923. 

The Housing Act, 1925. 

The Public Health Act, 1925. 

The Settled Land Act, 1925. 

‘** Dilapidations "’ was a term which was 
only applicable to such injuries to property as 
involved legal liabilities which would arise 
from any breach of the contract to repair. In 
1844 the R.I.B.A. defined the term as “ those 
defects only which have arisen from neglect 
or misuse.’" ‘* Waste ’’ was the term applied 
to an act causing a defect to premises by the 
tenant in possession, some legal liability being 
created thereby in the nature of a tort or 
wrong quite apart from any contract to repair. 

A landlord was not under any general 
liability to put demised premises into repair 
at the commencement of the tenancy, nor to 
carry out repairs during the tenancy, but only 
when he had contracted to do so or when 
he fell under an obligation to repair imposed 
by Statute. He could let a tumbledown house 
unless it came within a Statute, or was let 
furnished. He had no right at his own wish 
and without the consent of the tenant to 
enter and carry out repairs, unless he had 
reserved to himself the right to do so, or 
was empowered by a Statute to do so. 

There was an implied warranty of fitness 
for habitation on the part of the landlord.at 
the commencement of the term in the case 
of the letting of a furnished house, or fur- 
nished apartments, with or without attend 
ance, and this applied to every part of the 
demised premises. This implied warranty was 
broken if the premises subsequently became 
untit, owing to defects which existed in the 
premises at the time of the demise. In these 
circumstances the remedy of the tenant was 
to remove from the premises on discovery of 
the defect, and to bring his action against 
the landlord for breach of contract; but he 
could not take this course on a mere senti 
mental apprehension of risk or dislike to the 
premises; he must have some real cause of 
complaint to support his action. 

The provisions of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, and the Housing, 
Town Planning, etc., Acts, 1909-23. were now 
contained in the Housing Act, 1925. Under 
Section 1 (1) of the Act of 1925. in letting 
any house, or part of a house, for habitation, 
of a rental not exceeding, in the administra 
tive County of London £40, and elsewhere 
£26, there should be implied a condition that 
it was, at the commencement of the holding, 
in all respects reasonably fit for human habi 
tation, and an undertaking that the landlord 
should, during the holding, keep the premises 
in all respects reasonably fit for human habi 
tation. But the above condition and under- 
taking were excluded when the letting was 
for a term of three years or longer, upon the 
terms that the premises were, at the outset, 
put by the lessee into a condition reasonaly 
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fit for occupation, and that the lease was not 
determinable by either party before the ex- 
piration of three years. The section applied 
to a tenancy made either before or after the 
commencement of the operation of the Act; 
but in the case of a house situate elsewhere 
than in the administrative County of London, 
or in a borough or an urban district with a 
population (according to the last census for the 
time being) of 50,000 or upwards, the rent 
whereof exceeded £16, this section should not 
apply if the tenancy was entered into before 
July 31, 1925. 

If premises were in want of repair at the 
time of the letting, or the landlord had 
covenanted to do repairs, and the want of 
repair arose during the letting, and the pre 
mises constituted a naisance to the public, 
and a person, a member of the public, was 
injured in passing, then the landlord was 
liable for the injury, provided he had notice 
of the defect. There were only two ways in 
which a landlord could be made liable foi 
injury caused to a passing stranger by the 
external defects of premises let to a tenant: 
(1) when he had contracted with the tenant 
to repair; (2) when he had let the premises 
in a ruinous and improper state and was 
aware of their condition and the tenant did 
not covenant to put them in repair. 

If at any time during the term of the lease 
the landlord was held liable for injury, owing 
to his breach of an express contract to repair 
the interior of the premises, the liability 
(unless the defect amounted to a nuisance) 
did not extend to the tenant’s family, guests, 
licensees, customers or workmen; for there 
could be no liability to any person to whom 
the landlord did not owe a duty. Only the 
tenant could sue on the ccntract between 
himself and the landlord. 

A licensee of premises had not exclusive 
possession of the premises licensed to him. 
He was in the position of a guest. The 
grantor of the licence was only liable to the 
licensee for a latent danger that he knew of, 
and the licensee did not; but, if the condition 
of the premises in which the danger lurked 
were patent to the licensee, then the grantor 
would not be liable. 

An owner or occupier was not liable to a 
trespasser for the safe condition of the pre- 
mises the latter trespassed upon; and, in the 
house, the occupier could lay a man-trap or 
spring-gun for trespassers; but if he laid a 
trap, or placed a secret danger, with the in 
tention and result of injuring any particular 
person he knew intended to trespass he was 
liable. 

In law, flats, chambers, and portions of 
buildings let separately, and self-contained, 
and with separate entrances thereto opening 
on toa common staircase, were in all respects 
separate houses. The owner of each flat was 
entitled to vertical support from the lower 
part of the building; and included in the 
letting of each flat were the outer walls of 
the flat. Where a portion of a building was 
let separately, there was no obligation on the 
part of the landlord to keep any of the other 
portions of the building in repair, except such 
parts as remained under his own control, and 
which it was necessary should be repaired for 
the use and enjoyment of the premises 
demised. 

Liability under a repairing covenant com- 
menced as soon as the lease was executed. A 
lessee was not liable for any dilapidations 
that had occurred prior to the execution of 
the lease, even though these dilapidations 
should appear at a date subsequent to that of 
the commencement of the demise. Where a 
demise was from some future date, the 
liability to repair began to run at the coni- 
mencement of the tenancy. A covenant, 
therefore, to ‘‘ leave the premises in the same 
state as they are now in’’ meant in the state 
they were in at the date fixed in the lease 
for the tenant’s entry. 

The hability to repair remained during the 
whole of term, and a lessee could not shift a 
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responsibility by assigning his interest 
premises, for the covenant to repair ‘* runs 
with the land.’’ If premises were taker inder 
compulsory powers, the liability of tho |ossee 
remained until possession was given up. By 
where a lessee entered into a covenant to builj 
or not to build, such covenant might |e dis 
charged if an Act of the Legislature, passeq 
subsequently to the lease, made its observance 
unnecessary. If, however, any portion of such 
land was not required by the statutory body 
under the Act, and it was subsequently sold 
as superfluous, the covenant to build or not 
to build was revived in respect to any part of 
land so sold, and the purchaser thereof be 
came liable under the covenant. A covenant 
to execute repairs in a particular year, during 
the term of the lease, imposed an obligation 
on the party concerned to perform it as soon 
as the year commenced. 

A lessee, who held over after the expira 
tion of his term, entered upon an implied 
tenancy from year to year, and was in general 
liable under the repairing covenants of the 
expired lease to the end of his tenancy. This 
liability might extend to rebuilding in case oj 
fire. If the facts showed an express or implied 
obligation to hold over upon the terms of the 
expired lease, then the law said that the 
tenant held subject to all the covenants in 
that lease which were applicable to the yearly 
tenancy, and that he could be sued by his 
landlord for a breach of those covenants im 
plied by law. Otherwise the tenant held only 
upon the terms which the law by implication 
introduced into such a tenancy. 

Eviction of a tenant, for non-payment of 
rent, from part of the premises did not re- 
lieve him of his liability to repair during the 
term of his lease, not even if he subsequently 
gave up the remainder of the premises. 

An express covenant that the lessee shall 
repair did not empower the landlord to call 
for alterations or improvements, and though 
it might mean, for instance, the renewal of « 
floor, it did not include laying such floor on 
an improved plan. 

Under a covenant to repair, a tenant who 
took over premises which were in a state of 
disrepair bound himself to bring such pre 
mises into a suitable state or cundition of 
repair, unless the terms of the lease and the 
specific terms of the covenant to keep in 
repair expressiy and otherwise assigned such 
liability, or defined the condition in which the 
premises were to be maintained. (See 
Lurcott ». Wakely (1911), 1 K.B. 905.) 

Although there be no express covenant in 
a lease including the repair of buildings which 
might be erected subsequently to the demise 
of the premises, vet the covenant to repair 
not only referred to those premises originally 
included in the lease, but extended to the 
repair of any additional buildings and their 
fixtures. A covenant to repair ‘‘ the iemised 
buildings ’’ would, however, only include 
those buildings existing at the time of the 
demise. 

In Lister v. 
covenant was to 


n the 


Lane (1893), 2 (.B. 212, the 
‘sufficiently and substan- 
tially repair, uphold, sustain, maintain, 
amend and keep.”’ The demise was for seven 
vears, and the dwelling-house was over 100 
years old. One of the walls bulged out be- 
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might be taken to mean the same thing; 
vevertheless, it was not sufficiently clear 
lat was the exact extent of that common 
significance. As previously stated, the 

eneral covenant to repair assumed an im- 
lied obligation on the part of the lessee to 
prevent dilaprdation and waste, and to make 
sod any defects which had not resulted from 
the reasonable use of the premises, or their 
ordinary and natural deterioration due to the 
s«ments acting upon them, or to any faulty 
ot decaying materials included in the build- 
ings at the time of the demise. It would 
erefore appear that any one of the expres- 
dons might be taken as automatically implied 
in the covenant to repair, apart from any 
express clause such as referred to above. } 

A general repairing covenant was applic- 
able to everything which was the subject of 
the demise, and included not only the build- 
ings existing at the commencement of the 
term, but also all those buildings which might 
be erected during the term. Where, how- 
ever, the covenant was expressly to keep in 
repair ‘‘ the demised buildings,” then could 
only such buildings be included in the cove- 
nant to repair together with such additional 
wwilding erected during the term which 
fomed an essential part of the buildings 
originally included in the demise. The cove- 
want to repair would also appear to extend 
to fixtures erected by the lessee during the 
tem, i.e., “‘ fixtures,’ using the term in its 
sriet sense, not to ‘‘ chattels ” which were 
merely connected with the freehold by a 
dight or temporary attachment. The cove- 
nant to yield up in repair all erections and 
buildings did not, however, extend to build- 
ugs erected by the lessee during the term 
solely for the purpose of trade and manufac- 
ture, in the instance where these merely 
rested upon blocks or pattens. 

A landlord was not responsible for the 
smcky condition of the chimneys of the 
premises demised ; and though a tenant might 
be justified in refusing to enter on the 
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tenancy after he had signed the lease if he 
discovered serious defects not known or dis- 
closed to him previously, having once taken 
possession, he was not entitled to terminate 
the tenancy without giving proper notice to 
his landlord. 

Painting, papering, and whitewashing were 
*‘ decorations’’; and, under a covenant to 
repair, a lessee was only bound to do such 
painting, etc., as would prevent woodwork 
and the like from deterioration due to the 
lack of it. It was customary to insert a 
special “‘ paint’ clause in the lease; as, for 
instance, “‘ to paint internally once in every 
seven years, and externally once in every 
three years."’ This was a continuing cove- 
nant, and, for obvious reasons, it was better 
to word the covenant “once in every third 
or cnce in every seventh year respectively,” 
and, further, to stipulate that the last paint- 
ing, both inside and out, was to be done just 
before the termination of the lease. 

A duty to give notice was implied when 
the tenant was in occupation and had the 
means of knowing the condition of the struc- 
ture, and the landlord had not, and had no 
right of entry. 


INSTITUTE OF 
ARBITRATORS 


Tuis Institute held a luncheon on Octo- 
ber 19 at the Criterion Restaurant, when the 
President (Mr. H. B. Chaplin Baldwin) 
spoke on the objects for which the Institute 
was founded and the manner in which the 
Council was endeavouring to further and 
achieve those objects. There were four 
main advantages of arbitration as a method 
of settling disputes. In the first, place, a 
dispute might be settled in the district 
wherein the parties either resided or carried 
on their business. The second advantage 
was closely allied to the first, namely, that 








COMPARISON OF PRICES OF 


BUILDING MATERIALS ON 


OCTOBER Ist, 1927, WITH CURRENT PRICES. 


Materials. Oct. 1, 1927. Nov. 1, 1927. Rise. Fall. 
Bricks— se © £s. d. % %, 
Best Stocks '? * 2 SG. Bh Be -chetiows — ww. — 
Flettons LS ees 2 = ieee, — —_ 
Glazed ... | YS pares A e ascnenn ones —_ 
Thames Ballast 9 aes 010 6 _ — 
Thames Sand 014 6 2 8 ee ow —_ 
Shingle (} in.) 4 7 ees 012 9 _ _ 
Portland Cement 5 nae i. ae — — 
Ground Blue Lias Lime ee Oe Acousanen SD  . cccccones — —_ 
Grey Stone Lime cf aso 2 Ee “S, ésres — — 
Bath Stone ... © BS BB ncccceeee DO FS BB cccccccce — _ 
Portland Stone ae © 6 OD cic © 6 ED ccecoerse — _ 
Good Sound Building Tim ber— 
4in.> llin. ... ove ose ce 28 DO 0 creceseee 28 0 0 cecooseee — ane 
Sin. x llin.  ... ose ee cee BB OD  cccccccee 25 0 0 “= — 
in. llin. ... one oad —— 2 - ae SEO OD ccccscsss = — 
ee Oe a es pie: gee ee ss eee — —_ 
A ee eee ee” OO 6 cece — _ 
Sin. x din. ... mas es —S F£ gem 22 0 0 ~ — 
Slates— 
SS ee ra — ; + ane cs) eo os _ 
Et ere yr acs eM. dcsctiahes on _ 
20 in. x 10in. ... nd sag ap. “EE wees > ee yee _ om 
9 x 10in. ... wa sat ae ff eee eee sf 2 ees —_ —_ 
. ee Sis, one «cats. ieee. cn: ee "ta aes _ on 
aie a ce eee | Pe 1210 0 —_ —_ 
semmon Bars... sad “s — . . ars F ew ~ _ 
Steel geet! Bars a ae eee oe Bee IO OO cccoceree — — 
ae ea 8) TN 10 0 0 — — 
Shoot te << ge oh, tn te ae Se tee ne —_ 
@: ad... oi aa vee oe 2315 © 2815 0. _-_ — 
ass— 
15 oz. Sheet 
oe ~~ ot eee oe ee ee ie 
02. Sheet et ee tae oi SE ce OR eee —_ _ 
Raw Linseed Oil 3m cer mgr 
REPT Gee eee 7: x Baacaneed 5) seeeere _ _ 
White Lengish White Lead oc, ee 42 15 0 cceseeeee 4215 0 _ _ 
Paint ... ie 625 0. 62 5 0 ~~ wo — 
os ee anne - a SS ewe — we — 
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the dispute once formulated into a submis- 


sion might be settled very speedily, and not 
be relegated to a waiting list. Thirdly, the 
atmosphere of an arbitration was in its very 
essence different from that of the High 
Courts; while, lastly, he would refer to the 
advantage of the reasonable cost of this 
method of settling disputes. It had been 
urged that arbitrations had been known to 
cost more than High Court actions. It 
would, however, he thought, be agreed, by 
all those who had had any practical experi- 
ence of arbitration, that in almost every 
case the cost had been considerably less than 
that in which a High Court action involves 
the parties. It was counted that an award 
properly made was as binding as much as a 
decision of the High Courts and the subject- 
matter could not be referred to the Court 
subsequently. An effort was being made, 
at any rate wilh all the most important com- 
mercial countries, to establish a standing 
of arbitration award internationally, What 
he had said regarding arbitration so far 
pointed to the immense responsibility rest- 
ing upon the shoulders of the man chesen to 
act as an arbitrator, and if and when an 
international acceptance of such an award 
became an established fact, that responsibility 
would be increased very considerably. See- 
ing the great powers that were confided to 
an arbitrator, 1t was not surprising that 
these were circumscribed most carefully lest 
they should be abused. If difficult points of 
law arose, either party might, unless the 
arbitrator acted on his own __ initiative, 
demand that they should be referred to a 
Court or Judge for determination, and for a 
direction to be given to the Arbitrator. 


An award might be referred back for re- 
consideration if it failed to fulfil its require- 
ments in the following respects :— 


1. If it is defective in such a manner as 
to empower a Court, if it wishes to do so, 
to set it uside. 

2. If it is not fina). 

5. If the submission has been exceeded. 

4. That omissions have been made in in- 
advertence. 

5. That it is defective in form. 

6. That it contains a mistake admitted by 
the Arbitrator. 

7. That new and material evidence has 
been discovered. 


He would refer once more to the Report 
of the Special Committee of Chambers of 
Commerce in which it was stated that “the 
failure of Arbitration to take its proper 
place in commercial transactions is that the 
methods of appointing arbitrators have been 
haphazard and that it has depended upon 
the individual experience of the man ap- 
pointed as to whether the procedure followed 
has been such as to ensure a fair hearing to 
both sides.”” This difficulty in dealing with 
Arbitrations was one which the Institute had 
always recognised. 


It would therefore be readily recognised 
that it was very essential that the arbitrator 
should be fully and properly equipped to 
carry out his duties with complete satisfac- 
tion and with security to the parties con- 
cerned. The Institute of Arbitrators dealt 
with the theory and practice of arbitration ; 
it aimed to educate and equip its members 
to be efficient and just arbitrators. While it 
recognised the value of special knowledge 
of the subject-matter in dispute, it realised 
that the man with special knowledge would 
have to be educated from being only an 
expert witness to becoming an _ arbitrator. 
In moving a vote of thanks to their President, 
Mr. E. H. Hawkins raised the question as 
to which callings representatives thereof 
were eligible for membership, stating that 
membership of the Institute should be open 
to all. Capt. W. T. Creswell, in supporting 
the vote of thanks, said membership was 
open to representatives of all callings in 
which arbitration was of use in the settle- 
ment of disputes. . 

The vote of thanks was carried unani- 
mously, and the proceedings terminated. 
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[Every endeavour is made to ensure accurecy but we cannot be responsible for errors.) 





































































































































| Pet 
Car- | | Car- | 
Brick- | penters| Plas- Plum- | Pain- | Lab- Brick- | penters| Plas- | Plum- Pain- Lab 
\Masons | layers. | Joiners) terers. | Slaters.| bers. ters. ourers. | Masons) layers. | Joiners) terers. | Slaters | bers. ters. (ouren 
Aberdare ........ 1/8 | 1/8 | 18 | 178 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/33 | Leeds............| vs | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | V8 | 18 | 1 | yp 
Accrington ...... 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Leicester ....... | 178 | 1/8 1s | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3} 
Alfreton ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Leighton Buzzard 1/44 | 1/44) 1/43 | 1/48 | 1/44) 1/48 1/43 1/0} 
BE cacacees 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/34 | Lichfield ....... 1/63 1/63 | 1/65 1/64 1/64 | 1/64 1/6} | 1/2 
Altrincham ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/34 | Lincoln ......... 1/8 1/8 | 18 | 18 | 18} 18 18/1 3} 
Ashford (Kent) ..| 1/43 1/44 1/44 | 1/43 1/44 1/4} 1/44 1/0 Littlehampton ..| 1/5 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 l/l 
Ashington........ 1/8 1/8 1/fs | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3} | Liverpool ........ 1/10 1/10 | 1/10} 1/11 1/10} 1/10) 1/93 1/4} 
Ashton-under-Lyne| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Llandudno ...... 1/64 | 1/64 | 1/6$ | 1/68 | 1/63 | 1/63) 1/6} | 1/9 
Aylesbury ...... 1/44) 1/44) 1/48) 1/49) 1/44) 1/44) 1/44 | 1/0h | Lianelly .. ..... 1s | 1/8 | 18 1/8 ys | V8 | 1 | 1/33 
Aylsham ........ 1/4 1/44 | 1/4 1/4 1/44 | 1/44) 1/44 | 1/04 | London: 
i secseses 1/4 1/4} 1/4 1/4 1/4} 1/44 1/44 | 1/0 12m.radius ..| 1/9} 1/93 | 1/93 | 1/93 1/9} 1/9} 1/8) | 1/43 
Barnsley ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 12-15 m. radius 1/9 1/9 1/79 | 1/9 | 1/9 1/9 V/s | 1/4 
Barnstaple ...... 1/5} 1/5} 1/53 1/53 1/54 1/54 1/53 | 1/1 Loughborough ..| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/33 
Barrow-in-Furness | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Lowestoft ...... 1/5 1/55 | 1/53 | 1/58 | 1/53 | 1/53) 1/5) 1/4 
ME § sasevesese 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/s Be OD conciceses 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 \ 1/1 
Basingstoke ...... 1/44 | 1/44 | 1/48 | 1/48) 1/48 | 1/44 1/43 | 1/0 | Macclesfield ...... 1/73 | 1/73 | 1/78 | 1/78 | 1/73 | 1/7 1/74 | 1/24 
Di ccevderensss 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/1} | Maidstone ...... 1/54 | 1/53 | 1/53] 1/5 1/5 1/5$ 1/5 | 1/1} 
PO cenebanes 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/13] Malvern ........ 1/64 | 1/6 1/65 | 1/63 | 1/6 1/6 1/64 | 1/2} 
TE sacesads 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/2§ | Manchester ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} 
EE og Seneca 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 | 1/1 | Mansfield ........ 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 
Birkenhead ...... 1/10 | 1/10; 1/10! 1/11)! 1/10 | 1/10| 1/03 | 1/44] Margate ........ 1/44 | 1/43 | 1/44] 1/44] 1/4 1/4 1/43 | 1/0 
Birmingham ....| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 Market Harb’rough| 1/64 1/6 1/64 1/64 | 1/6 1/6 1/6} | 1/2 
Bishop Auckland..| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/33 | Matlock.......... 1/6} 1/6 1/63 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6} | 1/23 
Blackburn ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3¢ | Melton Constable 1/33 1/3} | 1/3) 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1 
Blackpool ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 Melton Mowbray 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/3 
Ce itcnvea ey 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Merthyr Tydfil....| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 
Bournemouth ....| 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/1} | Middlesbrough ..| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 
Bradford ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Newark ........ 1/63 | 1/63 | 1/68 | 1/6§ | 1/63 | 1/63) 1/63/12 
Bradford-on-Avon 1/4} 1/44 1/44 1/44 1/4} 1/4} 1/8} | 1/0§ | Newbury ........ 1/4} 1/45 1/44 | 1/43 1/43 1/43 1/44 | 1/0 
Braintree ........ 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/54 1/54! 1/54! 1/54 1/14 | Newcastle-on-Tyne| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 
Brentwood ...... 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/24 | Newcastle-ur-Lyme| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 
Bridgwater ...... 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/1 New Forest ...... 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/45 | 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 1/ 
Bridlington ...... 1/74 | 1/78) 1/78! 1/78!) 1/78 | 1/7 1/74 | 1/23 | Newmarket ...... 1/5 1/5 146 | 1/6 | 1/5 1/5 1/5 | 1/1 
Brighton ........ 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/1 Newport, Mon. ..| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 18 (1/3 
DE. peseeeeoes 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 Northampton ....| 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 | 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/2 
Bromsgrove ...... 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/24 | Norwich ........ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/2 
Bromyard ...... 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/0 Nottingham ...... 1/8 vs | 1/8 | 18 | 1/8 1/8 1s (1/3 
PE snceecée 1/34 | 1/88 | 1/8%| 1/3) | 1/8%| 1/33! 1/3$| 119] Nuneaton........ | 1/8 1s | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 l/s | 1/3 
er edendes 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} |] Oakham ........ 1/54 | 1/53 1/54 | 1/54 1/53 | 1/53! 1/53} 1/1 
Burton-on-Trent ..| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/33 | Oldham ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 
Pt. cedvisadus 1/8 1/8 1/ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3¢ | Oxford .......... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/1 
en siecbecs 1/64 | 1/64 1/68 | 1/63 1/6§| 1/63) 1/63 | 1/2 | Paignton ........ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/77 | 1/2 
Cambridge ...... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 1/1 Peterborough ....| 1/6} 1/63 | 1/63 1/63 1/63 1/63 | 1/6} | 1/2 
Canterbury ...... 1/44 | 1/48 | 1/48) 1/43) 1/48 1/43 1/43| 1/08] Plymouth ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/7 | 1/3} 
leer 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3} | Pontypridd ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 
DED hateanknc 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Portsmouth ...... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1 if 
Chatham ........ 1/54 1/53 1/5 1/5} 1/54 1/5} 1/54 | 1/1 PE cacccens 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} 
Chelmsford ...... 1/53 1/54 1/5 1/54 1/54 1/54 1/53 | 1/14 | Ramsgate ...... 1/44 | 1/43 1/44 | 1/48 | 1/44 | 1/48) 1/4 )| 1/0 
Cheltenham ...... 1/64 | 1/6) 1/68| 1/6) 1/6)! 1/6$| 1/64 1/2 | Reading ........ 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1% | 1/1 
Chester .......... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Redcar .......... 1/8 | 1/8 18 | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 18 | 1/8 
Chesterfield ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} ] Redditch ........ 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/77 | 1/2 
ST wcaavans 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} ] Reigate ........ 1/5 | 1/53 | 1/53 | 1/54 | 1/53 | 1/53) 1/5} | 1/1 
Cirencester ...... 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/4 | 1/1 | Retford ........ 1/6} 1/6} 1/64 | 1/64 1/6} 1/64 | 1/6) | 1/2 
I ia ct cites 1/53 | 1/53 | 1/53! 1/53 | 1/53! 1/53 1/5) 1/13] Ripon .......... 1/6} | 1/6} | 1/64) 1/68 | 1/6§ | 1/6)| 1/64) 1/2 
Colchester ...... 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/54} 1/68! 1/5§| 1/58 | 1/1} } Rochdale ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 
Coventry ....... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/33] Rochester ...... 1/54 | 1/5§| 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/53 | 1/58| 1/5)) 1/1 
Cranbrook ...... 1/33 | 1/38] 1/88 | 1/8%| 1/38! 1/88| 1/3}| 11%] Rugby .......... | 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 
SD esesaeases 1/65 | 1/6} |) 1/64 | 1/64 | 1/64) 1/6 1/6} | 1/2 | Saffron Walden ..| 1/3} 1/33 1/3$| 1/3$| 1/3} | 1/33) 1/3)) U 
Gromer ....... ; 1/44 | 1/44 | 1/44) 1/48} 1/44] 1/48] 1/43 | 1/03] St. Albans ...... 1/64 | 1/6} | 1/6$| 1/64 | 1/65) 1/62) 1/63) 1/2 
Darlington ..... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3} | St. Helens........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 
ee 1/44) 1/48) 1/48) 1/48) 1/44) 1/44 1/48 | 1/04 | Sawbridgeworth ..| 1/53 | 1/53 | 1/54 | 1/58 | 1/58 | 1/54) 1/58) I/1 
Denbigh ....... 1/6} 1/6} 1/64 1/63 1/6} 1/6} 1/64 1/2 | Saxmundham ....| 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 | 1/4 1/4 1/4 | 1/0 
ST atniaenh 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Searborough ....| 1/7} | 1/78 | 1/78 | 1/78 | 1/78 | 1/7}| W/7b| 1/2 
Devizes ....... 1/44 | 1/44) 1/48 1/448) 1/48 1/44) 1/33 | 1/04 | Sevenoaks........ 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/54!) 1/58 | 1/54| 1/5$| 1/58) V1 
Dewsbury ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Sheffield ........ | 1/8 1/8 1s | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/s | 1/3 
Doncaster 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Shrewsbury ...... 1/64 | 1/63 | 1/64 | 1/64 | 1/63 1/6%) 1/6)/ 1/2 
Dorchester ... 1/44 | 1/48) 1/48) 1/48) 1/48) 1744 1/39 | 1/0} | Sittingbourne ...:| 1/44 | 1/44 | 1/48 | 1/48) 1/44) 1/49) 1/4) 1/08 
Dorking ........ 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/54) 1/54 | 1/54 1/54 1/54 | 1/1} | Southampton ....| 1/6} | 1/6) | 1/64 | 1/63 | 1/6) | 1/6)| 1/63) le 
Dovercourt ...... 1/5 | 1/6 | 1/65 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/1 | Southend-on-Sea 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/5) | 1/58| VR 
Drifield ........ 1/63 | 1/63 | 1/68 | 1/63 1/6%| 1/6$| 1/6$/| 1/2 | Southport ...... | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3t 
Droitwich ...... 1/64 | 1/64 | 1/54| 1/63 1/68) 1/64! 1/6} | 1/2 | South Shields ....| 1/8 1s | 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/3 
tccnks ces 1/74 | 1/7 1/7 1/74 | 1/74 | 1/78 | 1/7 | 1/23 | Stevenage ...... 1/5t | 1/5$| 1/58 | 1/58 | 1/54) 1/54) 1/58 1/1 
PE scccneuy 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Stockport ........ 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 | V Hi 
Eastbourne ...... 1/6 1/6 1/46 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/1} | Stockton-on-Tees | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 18 | V 
EB. Glam.(Mon.Val.)}| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/34 | Stoke-on-Trent ..| 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 “ 
a steaneaceses 1/43 1/43 1/4} 1/4} 1/44 1/43 1/44 | 1/04 | Stourbridge ...... 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 1/7 1/7 “s 
 reerenree 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 | 1/2} | Stourport ........ /7. | 1/7. | 1/7 1/7 | 1/7.| W/7 1/7 1/2 
Exmouth ........ 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 | 1/1 | Stowmarket...... 1/44 | 1/43 | 1/48 | 1/48 1/44) 1/43 1/44 “ 
Fakenham ...... 1/43 1/4} 1/44 1/44 1/43 1/43 1/44 | 1/03 | Stratford-on-Avon 1/63 1/64 | 1/63 1/64 | 1/64 1/6} | 1/68 HH 
Felixstowe ...... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 wma’, j) are 1/5¢ | 1/5 | 1/58 | 1/58 | 1/5¢ | 1/5¢ | 1/5 | WA 
Folkestone ...... 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 | 1/1 | Sunderland ...... | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 at 
aoe 1/44 | 1/48 1/48) 1/48! 1/48) 1/48) 1/43 | 1/0} | Swaffham........ 1/34 | 1/38 | 1/38] 1/88) 1/33 | 1/33 1/34 1/3 
Glossop ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/23 | Swansea ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 i/l 
Gloucester ...... 1/63 | 1/68 | 1/63 1/68 1/68) 1/63) 1/53 | 1/2 | Swindon ........ 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 ma | 1/2 
Godalming ...... 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/1 Tamworth ...... 1/7 1/74 1/74 1/73 1/73 1/73 1 74 1/1 
 Wvenaiche 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/2} | Taunton ........ 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/54] 1/54 | 1/53) 1/53 1/54 1/0 
Gosport ....00.. 1/6 1/6 1/ 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/1} | Thetford ........ 1/44 | 1/44) 1/44 | 1/44) 1/48] 1/48) 1 44 1/2 
Grantham ..... 1/6} 1/6} 1/63 1/6} 1/64 1/63 1/63 | 1/2 | Torquay ........ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | V/7 1/7 1/7 14 
Great Yarmouth..| 1/54 1/54 1/5¢/ 1/58| 1/54 1/54 1/54 | 1/13 | Totnes .......... 1/5 1/45 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 1/44 | 1/0 
Grimsby ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3t | Trowbridge ...... 1/43 | 1/43 | 1/48| 1/48) 1/49) 1/43) 1 3} 1/1 
Guildford ........ 1/54 | 1/58) 1/58 | 1/58 | 1/53! 1/58 1/54 | 1/14 | Tunbridge Wells...) 1/5 | 1/54 | 1/5$| 1/5$| 1/59) 1/53 A/F il 
DE ccctuohes 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Uttoxeter........ 1/54 | 1/5¢| 1/54 | 1/58 | 1/58 | 1/58 ve 1/3 
Harpenden ..... 1/54 | 1/58 1/58! 1/58!) 1/58! 1/58) 1/58 | 1/13 |] Wakefield ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 LAA 172 
Harrogate ..... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Walsall .......... 1/7 1/74 | 1/7 1/74 | 1/78 | 1/73 Ve 1/3 
Hartlepools ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/34 | Wallsend ........ 1/8 | 1/78 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 1/5 l 44 | 1/0 
Harwich ........ 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 | 1/1 | Warminster ...... 1/44 | 1/48 | 1/48) 1/44| 1/44) 1/43 A 1/3 
Hastings ........ 1/44 | 1/48!) 1/48 1/48 1/48! 1/48 1/43 | 1/03 | Warrington ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/5 1/2 
PE <evees te 1/5% 1/54 1/54 1/54 1/53 1/54 1/5¢ | 1/1 EE ‘ninaue< 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 a/é 1/i 11 
Hednesford ...... 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 | 1/24 | Wells (Norfolk) {| 1/3} | 1/33 | 1/33 | 1/33! 1/3| 1/33 1 6b | 1/2 
DE sesceces 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/5 | 1/13 | Welwyn. Gar. City| 1/64 | 1/64 | 1/6$| 1/63 | 1/63 1/63 : 3 | 1/8 
Herne Bay ...... 1/44 | 1/4 1/4 1/44 1/44 | 1/44 1/44 | 1/0$ | West Bromwich ..| 1/8 rs | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 "6 | it 
PT staceans 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/54 1/54 1/54 1/54 | 1/1 Weston-sup.-Mare 1/6 1/46 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 y 4 | 1/1 
PD cedseses 5 1/5 1/5 1/5+ 1/54 1/54 1/54 | 1/1 Weymouth ...... 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/7 | 1/2 
Hoddesdon ...... 1/54 | 1/ 1/54 | 1/54) 1/54 | 1/54 | 1/5) | 1/13 | Whitby ........ 77 | 177 | 177 | 177 | V7 | OM va | 1/8 
eee 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/34 | 1/34 1/38| 1/3$| 113 | Wigan .......... 1/8 1/8 rs | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/5 | 1/ 
Huddersfield ....) 1/ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} | Winchester ...... 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 Ve | ae | 
i eee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3} ] Windsor ........ 1/6 1/46 | 1/6 | 1/6 1/6 us 1/44 | 1/0 
Hunstanton ...... 1/44 | 1/4b) 1/48) 1/48 | 1/44) 1/44) 1/48 | 1/08 | Wisbech ........ 1/4t | 1/48 | 1/44] 1/48 | 1/48) VEE) YO as 
Huntingdon ...... 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 | 1/1 | Wolverhampton ... 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/44 | 1/0 
Isle of Wight ....| 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 | 1/0} | Woodbridge ...... 1/44 | 1/44 | 1/4 1/44 | 1/44) V/4t 1/64 | 1/2 
Ipewich ........ 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/6 | 1/19] Worcester ...... 1/64 | 1/66 | 1/6¢| 1/64) 1/6h) Vet) sigh | 18 
eighley ........ 1/8 1/8 18 | 18 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 | Worksop ........ | 1/6b| 1/64 | 1/68 | 1/68 | 1/68) IE i Vi 
Kettering ....... 1/6 1/6 146 | 14% | 1/6 1/6 1/6 | 1/19 | Worthing ........ | 1/46 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/5 1/5 he 1/74 | 1/2 
Kidderminster con ee 1/7 177 | V7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/2 Wrexham ........ 1/74 | 1/7%| 1/78 | 1/73 | 1/74 1 34 1/34 | Ul 
King’s Lynn...... 15 | 15 | 15 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/5 | 1/1 | Wroxham ...... 1/3} | 1/3h| 1/8b| 1/3t) 1/38) VF) Wy" | 1 
Lancaster ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/3 | Wymondham ....| 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 | 1/4 1/4 a vs | Vs 
Leamington Spa ..| 1/7 | 1/7 17 | V7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/2 en sdk se enenen 17s | 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1 














For rates of wages in the Building Trade in Scotland see page 716.) 
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NovEMBER 4, 1927 


THE BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
are advertised in this number. Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are 
imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender ; 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed, that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and that deposits 
are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those 
willing to submit tenders, may be sent in; the name and address at the end is the person from whom or place 


where quantities, forms of tender, etc., may be obtained. 


Following is a list of abbreviations :—Borough Surveyor, B.S. ; Borough Engineer, B.E. ; District Surveyor, 
D.S. ; Clerk, C. ; Town Clerk, T.C. ; County Engineer, C.E. ; County Surveyor, C.S.; County Architect, C.A. ; 


Surveyor, S. ; 


BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, HEATING. ETC. 
Nov. 7.—Belfast.—School.—Demolition of old 


model school, Divis-st., and erection on site of 
new public elementary school, for Rev. M‘Donald, 
Adm. R. S. Wilshere, A.R.I.B.A., Victoria-st, Dep. 
£2 2s. 

Nov. 7.—Glasgow.—Installation.—Of electric light- 
ing at Parkhead ve-housing scheme, for :C 
R. B. Mitchell, engineer, 75, Waterloo-st. 

Nov. 7.—Glasgow.—Slating.—In connection with 
erection of Mearnskirk Sanatorium, Mearns, Ren. 
frewshire, for T.C. D. Stenhouse, T.C. 

Nov. _7.—Irton.—Building.—High-class pumping 
station building on property of Corporation water- 
works at Irton, for Scarborough Corporation. Dr. 
Herbert Lapworth, 25, Victoria-st., Westminster, 
$.W.l. Dep. £5. 

Nov. 7.—Kirkburton.—Painting.—Interior of at- 
tendants’ residence at Storthes Hall Mental 
Hospital, Kirkburton, near Huddersfield, for West 
Riding C.C. W. E. H, Burton, architect and engi- 
zeer, Mental Hospital Board Offices, Wakefield. 
Nov. 7.—Kirkcaldy.—Installation.—Of _ electric 
lighting to 50 houses, for D.C. G. B. Deas, archi- 
tect, Central-chambers. 

Nov. 7.—London.—Roof Work.—Painting and 
decorating works to the roof over the. first-class 
bath, Haggerston Baths, Mansfield-st., E.2, for 
the Shoreditch Borough Council. Borough Sur- 
veyor, T. L. Hustler, Town Clerk’s Office, Town 
Hall, Old-st., E.C.1. Dep. £1 1s. 

Nov. 7.—Maesteg.—Fencing.—1,045 lin. yds., of 
unclimbable W.I. fencing and No. 2 W.I. gates 
at the new recreation grounds, Caerau, Maesteg, 
for U.D.C. E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 


Nov. 7.—Queenborough.—Club.—In North-rd., 
Queenboro’. S$. A. Dunn, Architect, 33, Gordon-av. 
Nov. 7.—Wicklow.—Wall.—Building a further 


fifty feet of enclosing wall to proposed dumping 
ground at North Beach, Greystones, for County 
Health District. P. W. Sheehan, Secretary, Board 
of Heath Offices, Rathdrum. 

Nov. 8.—Cardiff.—Shelter.—Public shelter, with 
lavatory accommodation, at Ely or Maindy recrea- 
tion grounds, for T.C. G. H. Whitaker, City E. 

Nov. 8.—Darfield.—Installation—Of low-pressure 
= ig oe i ae new infants’ school, for 

est Riding E.C. Education Departmer 
Hall, Wakefield. Soagetemspuneneg 

Nov. 8.—East Halton.—Additions—Also altera- 
tions to Council school at East Halton, for Lincs 
(Lindsey) C.C. Scorer and Gamble, architects, 
Bank-st.-chambers, Lincoln. Dep. £2 2s. 

Nov. 8.—Featherstone.—Additions.—Also altera- 
tions to conveniences and class-room at Loscoe- 
grove council school, for West Riding E.C. The 
Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 

_ Nov. 8.—Leeds.—Dcpot.—Builders’ work required 
i erection of new workshops, stores, offices, etc., 
in Regent-st., for T.C. G. W. Atkinson, architect 
1, Mark-lane. Dep, £2 2s. 
wae nell ochesl for en ne —tlee alterations 
é Ou cl School, for Jest idin E.C, E i 

Dept., County Hall, Wakefield. ” mnie 
er 8.—Upton.—Installation—Of low-pressure 
ot water at Upton new school, for West Riding 
fas Education Department, County Hall, Wake- 


ant. 8.—West Derby.—Modernising. —Also sanitary 
Attings to lower ““E” block, at Belmont-rd., insti- 
ution, for B.G. E. B. Bailey, L.R.I.B.A.. 9 Cook- 
st.. Liverpool. AY, 


Nov. 8. Worthing.—Telephone Exchange.—Frec-. 


tion of. at Goring-by-Sea. for the Commissioners 

¢ His Majesty’s Office of Works. Contracts Branch, 

ene Charles-st., London, 8.W.1, Dep, £1 1s. 
neque s payable to the Commissioners.) 

— 8 Yeadon.—Renovations.—Internal _ paint- 

. whi e washing, etc., of the Yeadon and Guise- 

i econdary School, for Governors. M. Rennard, 


‘ecrelary, Guiseley, nr. Leeds. 
ler, °.— Bury (Lanes).—Gymnasium.—Also appur- 
ant works on site adjoining the existing second- 


ary school for E.C. J. A. Settle, B.R. Dep. 10s. 
ae 9 Durham.—Elementary School.—General 
nleine pork required in the erection and com- 
~ om of an elementary school at Seaham Har- 
oy ae 440 scholars required by the 
“py, urham Education Committee. F. Willey 
PRLB.A 34, Old Elvet, Durham. ii 
buildings cane -Talation —At Western police 
for mo corner of Cranston and Lance “§ 
Fis D. Stenhouse, T.C. cefield-st., 
4... 9-—-Hartlepool.—Tower.—Reinforced _con- 
house wct, tower and supports, ete.. at Howbeck 
wi, Vcst Hartlepool, for B.G. A Kinder & Son, 


Cons > > ~* 

~~ a Engineers, 33, Fitzroy-sq., London’ 

- hool Seaham Harbour.—School.—Elementary 
‘' Seaham Harbour to accommodate 440 


Scholars or Du 

. § ) rham County E.C. 

i R.LB \., 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

London.—_Employment Exch 

ina 0 ] ixchange.—Erec- 

: — at Camden Town, N.W., for the Commis. 

re o His Majesty’s Office of Works, Con- 
S Branch, King Charles-st.. London, §8.W.1. 


Willey, 


Engineer, E.; Borough Architect, B.A.; Architect, A. 


Dep. £1 1s. (Cheques payable to the Commis- 
sioners.) 

Nov. 9. — Manchester. — Dotes.— Steet ying and 
fixing tiled dados at Barlow Moor-rd., Municipal 
Infants’ school, Choriton-cum-Hardy, for E.C. 
P. M. Heath, T.C. Dep. £1 1s. 

Nov, 9.—Sutton.—Houses.—24 in Ridge-rd., for 
U.D.C. W. H. Grieves, 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Nov. 10.—Ballymena.—Installation.—Of wiring in 
the new Town Hall, for U.D.C. Jones and Kelly, 
M.R.1.A.1., architects, 17, South Frederick-st., Dub- 
lin. Dep. £2 2s. 

_ Nov. 10.—Birtley.—Heating.—Low pressure heat- 
ing and electric lighting at Miners’ Welfare In- 
stitute, for Committee. C. Clayton-Greene, 

*.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Barclay-cham- 
bers, Sunderland. 

Nov. 10.—Leicester.—Houses.—69 houses and 12 
flats in Belper, Surrey and Weymouth-streets, for 
T.C. J. 8. Fyfe, A.R.I.B.A., Housing Architect. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Nov. 10.—London.—Houses.—Erection of 12 
double-tenement houses on the Flanders site, High- 
st. South, East Ham, for the Borough Council. 
—— Engineer, Town Hall, East Ham, E.6. 


Nov. 10.—Ramsgate.—Houses.—Erection of 104 
non-parlour type houses on the Margate Housing 
site, for the Corporation. Borough Engineer’s 
Office, Ramsgate. 

Nov. 10.—Ramsgate.—Houses.—Erection of 38 
parlour-type houses on the Margate-rd., Housing 
site, for the Corporation. Borough Engineer’s 
Office, Ramsgate. 

Nov. 10.—Sunderland.—Houses.—54 four-roomed 
houses and 28 three-romed houses at Newcastle- 
rd., (Crozier-st. site), for C.B. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Nov. 10.—Wallasey.—Extensions.—Also alterations 
to Administrative Block, Infectious Diseases 
ee Mill-lane, for C.B. B.E. and 8. Dep. 
1 ls. 

%Nov. 11.—Bucks.—County Offices—Erection of 
at Aylesbury, for the accommodation of the 
Administrative Staff for the Bucks County Council. 
Guy R. Crouch, Clerk to the Council, County Hall, 
Aylesbury. Dep. £5 5s. 

Nov. 11.—Droxford.—School.—Erection of a new 
Council school at Droxford, for the Southampton 
County Council. A. L. Roberts, County Architect, 
The Castle, Winchester. Dep, £1 1s., payable to 
the Hants County~-Council and crossed “ Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., Winchester.” 

Nov. 11.—Staffs.—Roadways, Sewers, Houses.— 
Layout of the site, construction of roadways, 
sewers, etc.. and the building of 116 houses on the 
Tividale Hall estate Housing scheme, for the 
Rowley Regis U.D.C. Stanley A. Griffiths, 987, 
High-st., Stourbridge, Architect to the Council. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Nov. 12.—Downpatrick.—Cottages.—20 single and 
68 oo“ lahourers’ cottages, for R.D.C. R. J. 
Carr, C, 

* Nov. 12.—Evesham.—Mortuary.—Erection of, on 
land adjoining the Sewage Works, Evesham, for 
the Town Council. J. Abbott, Borough Surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, High-street, Evesham. Dep. 
£1 is. 

Nov. 12.—Newtown.—Painting.—Also decorating 
chapel, schoolroom and classrooms at English 
Congregational Church. A. §S. Hill, architect, 
Seven-sq. . f 

Nov. 12.—Swanage.—Houses.—18, on housing site 
at Herston, for U.D.C. F. Camble, 8. 

Nov. 12.—Wellington (Salop).—Houses.—64 non- 
parlour type on Orleton-lane honsing site, for 
U.D.C. W. Walker, E. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Nov. 14.—Alfreton.—Convenience.—In  Institute- 
lane, for U.D.C. R. F. Ward, 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Nov. 14.—Brighton.—Extension.—Tall chimney, 
120 ft. high, seatings and flues for two new boilers, 
economiser setting, and alterations and additions 
to existing boiler-house at pumping station, Pat- 
cham, near Brighton, for C.B. A. B. Cathcart, 
Waterworks Engineer, 12, Bond-st. Dep. £5. 

Nov. 14.—Beddington and Wallington. —Houses.— 
on Bute-rd. estate, Wallington, for U.D.C. 
F. R. Carter, E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 9 

Nov. 14.—Belfast.—Fabric.—4,000 sq. yds., of rein- 
forcing fabric at Castlereagh-rd., for C.B. City S. 

Nov. 14.—Buxton.—Painting.—Internal and deco- 

rations at Buxton Opera House, for T.C. , 
Langley, B.E. 
_ Nov. 14.—Edinburgh.—Demolition.—Of old build- 
ings at 67, 68, 69, Shore, and 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, Queen-st.. Leith, for Leith Improvement 
scheme, for T.C. B.E. 

Nov. 14.—Guildford.—Flats and Houses.—Erec- 
tion of 80 flats in three types of 20 blocks and 24 
non-parlour houses in three types on the Aldershot- 
rd. housing site, for the B.C. of Guildford. J. W. 
Hinwood. Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., B.E., Tuns Gate, 
Guildford. 

* Nov. 14.—Kent.—Fxtension—Of the Jvnior 
Technical School, Chatham. Kent. for the Kent 
Fducatiqgn Committee. E. Salter Davies, Director 
of Education, Springfield, Maidstone, Kent. Dep. 
£2 2s. (cheques payable to Kent Education Com- 
mittee and crossed). 
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Nov. 14.—Leeds.—Staircase.—-Fire-escape _ stair- 
case for Oulton Hall, near Leeds, for West Riding 
B.C. Percy O. Platts, A.R.I.B.A., West Riding 
architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Nov, 14.—Leeds.—Installation—Of hot water ap- 
paratus at Oulton Hall, near Leeds, for West 
Riding E.C. Percy O. Platts, A.R.I.B.A., West 
Riding architect, County Hall, Wakefield, 

Nov, 14.—Limavady.—Cottages.—33 labourers’ cot- 
tages and fencing the plots attached thereto, for 
R.D.C. A, Mitchell, C., Boardroom, Workhouse. 

Nov. 14.—Maltby.—Fencing.—Unclimbable iron 
fencing on site for secondary school at Maltby, for 
West Riding E.C. Education Department, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Nov. 14.—Newport (Mon).—Demolition.—Of tem- 
porary bridge over River Usk, for C.B. Mott, 
Hay and Anderson, engineers, 9, Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton-st., Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. £2 2s. 

Nov. 14.—Smethwiok.—Houses.—Erection of 100 
non-parlour type houses on the Slatch house estate, 
Warley, for the Housing Committee of the County, 
Borough of Smethwick, Roland Fletcher, Assoc.M. 
Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
House, Smethwick. Dep. £5 5s. 

*% Nov. 15.—Canterbury.—Houses.—Erection of a 
further twenty non-parlour, three bedroom, semi- 
detached house, on the Thanington housing site, 
for the City Council of the Borough of Canterbury. 
Pp. H. Warwick, C.S., Municipal-buildings, Canter- 
bury. Dep. £1 1s. : 

Nov. 15.—Coalvitle.—Convenience.—On a_ site 
situate near Memorial-sq., for U.D.C, Harry Swan- 
wick, architect, Marlborough-sq. Dep. £2 2s. 

Nov. 15.—Manchester.— Painting.—Interior of 
Cheetham Branch Library and exterior of Roch- 
gh Branch Library, for T.C, City A. Dep. 
10s. 6d. 

Nov. 16.—Ashford (Kent).—Alterations—To the 
post office and telephone exchange at Ashford, for 
the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Office of 
Works. Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., 
London, §.W.1. Dep £1 1s. (Cheques payable to 
the Commissioners.) : 

Nov. 16.—Bexhill.—Practical Subjects Centre.— 
Erection of, in London-rd., Bexhill, for the B.C. 
George Ball, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., BS., Town Hall, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. Dep. £1 1s. : 

Nov. 16.—Blackburn.—Annexe.—To Queen’s-park 
Hospital, for B.G. G. B. Pye, C., Cardwell-pl. 
Dep. £2 2s. . 

Nov. 16.—Clacton-on-Sea.—Sanitary Work.—En- 
largement of the West Avenue underground public 
conveniences, and for the provision and_ fixing 
ejection plant at the West Cliff conveniences for 
the Clacton Surveyor to the Council, 
Council Offices, Clacton-on-Sea, Dep. £1 1s. _ 

Nov. 16.—Deal.—Band Pavilion.—Foundations, 
offices, etc., and designs and estimates from 
builders, constructional engineers and manufac- 
turers for the erection of a band pavilion. Borough 
Surveyor’s office, Neville House, Queen-st., Deal. 

Nov. 16.—Dinas Powis.—Electrical Wiring.—Of 
Parish Hall, for St. Andrew’s P.C. =, | “we 
Davies, C. 

Nov. 16.—London.—Baths.—Superstructure and 
execution of other works relating to proposed new 
public baths and washhouses at Old Ford-rd. 
Rethnal Green, for the Metro. Borough of Bethna 
Green. A. E. Darby, A.M.I.C.E., B.E. and &., 
Town Hall, Cambridge-rd., Bethnal Green, E.2. 
Dep. £5. : 

Nov. 16. — Loughrea. — Reconstruction. — Of a 
building for the Garda Siochana, at Longhrea, Co. 
Galway, for Commisioners of Public Works. T. 
Cassedy, secrevary, Office of Public Works, Baile 
Atha Cliath, Dublin. Dep. £1. - 

Nov. 16.—Rawmarsh. —School.—New _ middle 
school for 480 scholars, with mining centre and 
caretaker’s house, at Rawmarsh, also a new 
middle school for 520 scholars at Rossington, for 
West Riding E.C. Education Department, County 

all, Wakefield. 

a 17.—Bexhill.—_Workshops.—In Ashdown-rd., 
Bexhill, for Water Dept. G. Ball, B.S. Dep. 21 1s. 

Nov. 17.—Guitdford.—Demolition—Of Booker’s 
Tower, Culgnere Cemetery, for T.C. J. q 

inwood, B.E. 

Hae 17. trtam.—School.—Central school at Irlam 
for Lancashire E.C. 8. Wilkinson, F.R.I.B.A., 16, 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston. Dep. £2. 

Nov. 17.—London.—Repairs.—Execution of repairs 
at Monoux, Collard’s and Squire’s Almshouses, 60-88 
(even), Wood-st., and 2-14 (even), Church-path, 
Walthamstow, for the Trustees of the Walthamstow 
Parochial Charities. G. Houghton, C., 195, Hoe- 
st., E.17. 

Nov. 17.—Totnes.—Cottages.—8 at Holne. 16 at 
Mar'don, and construction of road at. Marldon, 
for R.D.C. W. F. Tollit, architect, 6, Bridgetown. 

Nov. 18.—Etdwick.—Installation.—Of electric light 
at Bldwiek Sanatorinm, near Ringlev, for West 
Riding B.C. West Riding Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Nov. 18.—QGuildford.—Conveniences.—In___ Sports 
Ground, Woodbridge-rd., for T.C. J. W. Hipwood, 
B.E. 

Nov. 18. —Ventry.— Extensions. — To Burnham 
House, Ventry, Co. Kerry, for Commissioners of 
Public Works T. Cassedy, secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. Dep. 1. 

* Nov. 18.—Wolverhampton,— Buildings.—Building 
work for electricity sub-station, transformer raft 
and stores, including modification, demolition and 
removal of certain existing *uildings, at the Elec- 
tricity. Works. Commercial-rd.. Wolverhampton, for 
the West Midlands Joint Electricity Authority. 
Chief KF. and M.. Phenix-buildings, Dudley-rd., 
Wolverhampton. Dep. £3 3s. 

Nov. 19—Down.—Building.—At Poultry Denart- 
ment, Willsborongh-park, Co. Down, for Agri- 
cultural Research Tnstitute of Northern Ireland. 
. sees Henry, F.R.I.B.A., 16, Donegall-sq. South, 
Selfast. 
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red or asphaltic slag meena a section 
ry? 7 riageway at Maidstone-rd., for T.C. R. L. 
“Honey, F.S..., B.E. and 8. 

Nov. 24.—Willesden. —Extension.—Of _ Chamber- 
jayne-rd., for U. 74 E. and S., Town Hall, Dyne- 


rd., Kilburn, N.W.6 

Nov. 28. _Beckenham. —Sewer.—Relief sewer from 
High-st. to Hayne-rd., for U.D.C. H. Storr Best. 
<7 ~38.- Beddington. _— ements.—To Peaks- 


pill, for Beddington and Wallington U.D.C._ 8. 
Fr. R. Carter, E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

"Nov. ).—Rochester.—Sewerage.—Laying of a 
cast-iron ” ayphon and pumping mains, for T.C. 
vy Law, City BE. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

*_ “Stockton-on-Tees.— Excavations.—Excavations, 
concreting, trench work, etc. T. Edwards, Orford 
House, Westbourne-st. 


Competitions. 
(See Competition News, p. 681) ° 


Huction Sales, Tenders, etc 


Nov. 8.—Chesterfield.—W. T. Parker will sell by 
order of EF. W.. Stanton, Receiver, re the 
Chesterfield Conerete Manufacturing Co., Litd., 
Rythorpe-rd., Chesterfield, the whole of the made- 
up stock of concrete, machinery and fixtures, etc. 
Auctioneers, 5, Vicar-lane, Chesterfield. 

Nov. 8.—London.—Joseph Hibbard & sone will 
sell by order of the Liquidator, C. H. Bull, F.C.A., 
re C. B. N. Snewin, Ltd. (in voluntary liquidation) 
at the Wharf, Berkshire-rd., Hackney Wick, well- 
seasoned hardwoods in logs, planks and boards; 
the lease of the wharf will be offered for. sale prior 
to sale of stock; freehold building site of 20,000 
sq. ft. at Back Hill, E.C., will be offered for sale 
at a later date. Auctioneers, 13, Newington Green, 
Islington, N.16. 

Nov. 9.—London.—Hooker and_ Rogers will 
sell on the site, 64, Streatham Hill, 8.W., build- 
ing materials, stock bricks, etc. Auctioneers, 4, 
High-st., Croydon. 

Nov. 10.—London.—J. T. Skelding and Co., 
F.A.L., will sell by ‘ecdee of Messrs. Wm. Daley and 
Co., owing to the rapid development of the Ealing 
Common estate and the necessary demolition of 
part of their temporary estate workshops for 
further development on site, Tring-av.. Ealing 
Common, W., up-to-date and complete woodwork- 
ing machinery, principally by Jd. Sagar and Co., 
Ltd., together with the surplus builders’ and con- 
tractors’ plant and machinery and effects. Auc- 
tioneers, 48, Gresham-st.. Guildhall, E.C.2. i 
* Nov. 15.—London.—Alfred CC. Frost will 
sell as a whole or in lots, unless previously dis- 
vosed of, by order of the mortgagees, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad-st., London, E.C.2, re the free- 
hold brickworks known as the Shaw Kilns, Berks, 
Clay Hill, Shaw, as a going concern; also Factory 
Premises known as the Shaw Chair Factory, Bun- 
galow Residence, etc. Auctioneer, Station Gates, 
Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Nov. 16.—Kent.—Knight, Frank and Rutley will 
sell in Hanover-square estate room (unless pre- 
viously sold privately) Freehold Residental or 
Building Estate, Oakfield-park, Wilmington. Resi- 
dence grounds of about 32 acres. Auctioneers, 20, 
Hanover-square, London, W.1. 

* Nov. 22.—Brentwood.—Jinman & Rippengal 
will sell at the White Hart Hotel, Brentwood, 
in one lot,.the Freehold Building Estate known 
as “Westwood Park Estate,” Brook Street-hill, 
South Weald; area about 31h acres. Auctioneers, 
44. High-st., Brentwood. 

Nov. 29,.— -Bucks.—Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
will sell three building sites at Amersham Com- 
mon, Bucks. Full particulars from Hampton and 
Sons, 20, St. James’s-sq., S.W.1 


Public Appointments. 


Nov. 7.—Sunderland.—Assistant School Architect 
required by the Sunderland Education Committee 
for the proposed new elementary schools, Newcastle- 
rd. Herbert Reed, Chief Education Officer, Educa- 
tion Offices, 15, John-st., Sunderland. 

Nov. 8.—Watford—Clerk of Works reauired 
in connection with the erection of a public library 
at Hampstead-rd., Watford. for the Corporation. 
W .W. Newman, Esq., A.M.I.C.E., PST. B.E.., 


Municip il Offices, Watford, endorsed “ Clerk of 
orks 
Nov 10.—Dover.—Town Planning Assistant 


required by the Dover B.C. Wm. Boulton Smith, 
B.E., Maison Dieu House, Dover. 

Nov. 14—Chatham.—Clerk of Works required in 
fonnection with the erection of a sewage pumping 
Station by the Chatham Borough Council. Bs 
Honey F.S.I.. Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Chatham. 

Nov. 1 14.—Leeds.— Head of Building Depariment 
faved at the Leeds Technical College. James 
‘taham, Ph.D., Director of Education, Education 

ces, Leeds. 

nent. 14.—-London.—Applications for a panel of 
prea t Masters for appointment to the centres 
: ached to public elementary schools required by 
Hall LC. Education Officer (E.2). The County 

ll, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. (Stamped ad- 


dressed {oolseap envelope necessary.) 

thor 6.—Oldham.—Assistant Building Inspec- 

Old a ed_by the County Borough Council of 
dham J. Ashurst. Borough Engineer and Sur- 


Yeyor, Town Hall, Oldham. 

Ras ¥. 18.—Birkenhead.—Architectural Assistant 

er ' in the Corporation Gas Department’s 

; — * Office. Gas Engineer, Gas Works, 
womMas-street, Birkenhead, endorsed Assistant. 








THE BUILDER. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure she accuracy of the information given, but it may occasionally 
happen that, owing to building ow ners taking the responsibility of commencing work before plans are finally 
** proposed ” works at the time of publication have been actually com- 


approved by the local authorities, 
menced. Abbreviations : 


politan Water Board. 


Fo.tow1nG is a list of abbreviations :—Borough Surveyor, B.S. ; 
T own Clerk, T.C.; County Engineer, C. é. ; ; County Surveyor, C.S. ; County 
; Engineer, E. ; "Borough Architect, B.A. ; 


Clerk, C. 
Surveyor, B. s 


Surveyor, D.S. ; 
Architect, C.A. : 





Ashford Common.—Staines R.D.C. received sanc- 
tion to erect 14 houses. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—A scheme is being prepared 
by L. & N.E.R. for reconstruction of railway 
bridge over Cavendish-st. 

Barnby Don-with-Kirk.—West Riding E.C. recom- 
mend that a new school, to accommodate 300 
children, be provided at £9,000. 

Barnet.—Carr and Sons are proposing to build 
210 houses on land at Brunswick Park. 

Batley.—West Riding E.C. recommend _ that 
additional lavatory accournmedation be provided at 
Technical College at £190. 

Bentley.—U.D.C. has obtained sanction of M.H. 
to scheme of 144 houses to cost over £50,000. Rev. 
T. Bentley proposes to provide new R.C. school 
accommodate 300 children. 

Billingham.—Plans passed:—R. K. Parker, 28 
houses, Station-rd. 

Bingley. West Riding E.C. recommend that a 
sanatorium be provided on site for Bingley Train- 
ing College at £2,000. 

Bilackpool.—_C.B. recommend providing improved 
lavatory accommodation at Cabin and Bispham 
stations.—Application is to he made to M.H. for 
sanction to borrowing £1,575, for the purchase 
of land for housing scheme at Hoo Hill.—Applica- 
tion is to be made to M.H. for sanction to 
borrowing £115,855, in respect of lay-out of the 
Corporation’s estate at. South Shore.—B.8. is pre- 
paring plans for provision of: extended and_im- 
proved public conveniences in the borough.—Plans 
passed:—New streets, Park-drive, Sir Lindsay 
Parkinson & Co., Ltd.; new streets, West Park- 
rd., J. Smith; six houses, St. Anthony’s-place, 
J. Eaves; four bungalows, Wilson-av., H. G. 
Mason; sixteen houses, Condor-grove, Staunton 
Bros.; four ‘houses, Eastbourne-rd., Wilson & 
Thornton; four houses, Dunmail-av., Potts & 
Pimley; six houses, Washington-av., T. Barton; 
seven garages, Vicarage-lane, Staunton’ Bros.; 
school, Abbey-rd., E.C.; six houses, Holmfield-rd., 
Lord & Mellodew, Ltd.; four houses, Burling: on- 
rd.,. Leach & Unsworth. 

Bolton.—J. Baxcndale, architect, 33, Penarth-rd., 
is preparing plans for school in Wigan-rd., Dean 
Rolton, for Rev. Kershaw. St. Ethelbert’s, Haw- 
shaw-rd.—Trustees of ‘Trinity Wesleyan Church, 
Tange Moor, are raising funds for new Sunday 
Schools. Potts, Hennings & Topping, architects, 
141. Bradshawgate. 

Bournemouth.—T.C. approved scheme for further 
extension of sea wall and Undercliff promenade, 
at an estimated cost of £40,000. 

Bradford.—T.C. recommend that estimate of 
£20,200, submitted by City A., for cost of District 
Baths proposed to he erected at Thornton, be 
approved; and tenders be obtained and application be 
made to M.H. for sanction to borrow.—City A. re- 
ported upon condition of electric lighting installation 
at Cartwright Memorial Hall and also submitted 
estimate of £210 for repairs.—Application is to he 
made to M.H. to borrow £25,000 for the purpose of 
defraying the cost of street works necessitated by 
the setting back of premises.—Considering ques 
tion of provision of additional accommodation re- 
quired for Technical College, the College of Art 
and Crafts and the Evening Institutes.—M.H. has 
held inquiry into application of Corporation fer 
sanction to borrow £210,000 for the purpose of 
erecting shop and office premises in Bridge-st.. 
Hall Ings and Leeds-rd.—The Sub-Committee of 
T.C. approved plan submitted by the Engineer 
showing a new road proposed to be constructed at 
£100,000, from Rooley-lane to Oakenshaw. 


Bramley.—West Riding E.C. accepted tenders . 


at £12,126 9s. 4d. for the new Bramley and 
Wickersley school. 
Brentford.—B.G. approved scheme for additions 
to hospital su»ject to Ministry approval. 
Brighton.—_C.B. are considering a scheme for 
erection of public mortuary.—Engineer submitted 
estimate of £32.000 for extension to buildings at 
Southwick Power Station to accommodate the new 
hoilers and other works incidental thereto,including 
the foundations for boilers.—Council approved £235 
for converting women’s free bathing shelter on 
Lower Esplanade, near Grand Hotel steps, into a 
public lavatory for women.—Council has _ also 
approved erection of two sheds ats £170.—Applica- 
tion is to be made to Electricity Commissioners for 
sanction to borrowing £350 to defray cost of 
constructing foundations for two new Circulating 
Pumps in West Boiler House at Southwick Works.— 
M.H. sanction borrowing of £3.200 for structural 
alterations to North Road baths.—Ministry also 
sanction £7,426 for carrying out alterations at 
Circus-st. premises of Sussex-st. Council school. 
Bristol._-E.C. received B. of E. approval to plans 
for new school at Bedminster Down at £15,935. 
Bromley.—T.C. passed plans:—P. B. Dannaft, 
four honses, Harwood-av. ; *. Thoburn. three 
houses, Rochester-av., and twelve houses, Murray- 
av.: H. A. Pierpoint, three houses, Rochester-av. 


* See also our List of Contracts, “Compet itions, etc. 


T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
District Council ; E.C. for Education Committee ; B.G. for Board of Guardians; B.C. for Borough Council ; 
P.C. for Parish Council; M.H. for Ministry of Health; M.T. for Ministry of Transport ; C.B. for County 
Borough ; B.E. for Board of Education ; M.A.B, for Metropolitan Asylums Board ; and M.W.B. for Metro- 
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R.D.C. for Rural 


Borough Engineer, B.E.; District 
; Architect, A. 


Burniey.—B.S. has been instructed to prepare 
scheme for conversion of fish stalls on the open 
mi — into lock-up shops and for a_ covered 
marke 

Chelmsford.—B.E. submitted sketch plans of 
houses having three bedrooms, built in blocks of 
four, and suggested Tennyson-rd. as a_ suitable 
site. The estimated cost of each house is £385. 

Chertsey.—U.D.C. passed plans:—four houses 
Bridge-rd., for A. Hale; and four houses, Station- 
ru., Addlestone, for E.'& T. Warren. 

Chippenham. —T.C. are considering site for 
erection of houses. 

Conisborough.—Tenders have been accepted by 
West Riding E.C. for new Middle school at £18,690. 

Croiton.—Plans have been upproved by the Wake- 
field R.D.C. for rectory for Rev. H. Brownrigg. 

_ Cudworth.—West Riding E.C. recommend that, 
in connection with enlargement of Syndale-ria. 
Council school, a further plot of kand to be pur- 
chased. 

Denton.—Members of Denton Golf Club are pro- 
posing to make additions to their club-house. 
Plans Seing prepared by Thorpe & Collier, 66, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 

Derhy.—David Chattaway & Sons, engineers, 
Woodcote, St. James Park, Harrogate, are nego- 
tiating with T.C. for leasing 14 acres of land 
in Storrs-rd. as a site for new works. 

Dewsbury.—Tenders are to be invited by T.C. for 
24 houses at Earlsheaton, and 126 houses on Pil- 
grim Farm estate. Plans passed :—H. Green, five 
houses, Bywell-rd.; the Yorkshire Electric Trans- 
ga Co., Ltd., extensions to premises, Brewery- 
ane 

Doncaster.—Rev. T. Bentley proposes to enlarge 
the R.C, school to provide additional accommoda- 
tion for 144 children. 

Dulverton.—Surveyor has een instructed by 
U.D.C. to prepare housing scheme. 

East Finchley.—Catholics have held a bazaar in 
aid of new Catholic elementary school, which is to 
cost £8,000. 

East Ham.—B.C. passed plans: 12 houses, 
Grantham-rd., W. Reeves; steel-framed workshop, 
Lonsdale-av., 's. Ht. Noakes ; 12 houses, Brancaster- 
wa Cooper; extensions Trebor Works, Shaftes- 
bury-rd., J. . Mellis & Co.; 4 lock-up garages and 
lock-up aa * Church-rd., L. 8. Batchelor: altera- 
tions, 50, High-st. North, EB. Cannell, F.R.1.B.A. 

Eldwick.—West Riding C.C. recommend that 
installation of electricity at Eldwick Sanatorium 
be carried out* at £235, and new wash-house and 
drying apparatus be provided at £250. 
Epsom.—Council passed plans:—three houses 
Christ Church-mount and two houses in Copse 
Edge-av., for H. H. & F. Roll. 

Exeter.—A further step in slum clearance is 
referred to in report to City Council of No. 4 
Area Committee, who recommend scheme for im- 
provement of this part of the West Quarter be 
a a and steps be taken to get scheme con- 
firmed. 

Farnham.—It is suggested that, to make Farn- 
ham Castle self-supporting as a retreat house, 
accommodation should be provided for 80 or 100 
people. 

Finchley.—Oakwood Tenants, Ltd., 24 flats, Hill 
Top, Hampstead Garden suburb; 2. N. A. 
Duncan, 8 houses. Grove-rd. 

Foleshill.—R.D.C. approved plans :—14 houses, off 
Binley-rd., Binley, for R. Eborall; six houses, 
Binley-rd., Binley, for H. Clarke & Sons. 

Guildford. -A 34-mile by-pass send at Guildford is 
estimated to cost £175,000. 

Guildford.—A site for a proposed new court 
house for Surrey Assizes has been reserved at 
Stoke-park. 

Halifax.—T.C. approved plans submitted by B.E. 
for remodelling old Health Offices, at £580, and 
rearrangement of Collectors’ department, at £707. 

Halton (Bucks).—Elementary Education Sub-Com- 
mittee has considered proposals submitted by B. 
of E. suggesting various modifications of the plans 
for proposed new school at Halton and recom- 
mended that the accommodation be increased to 
200. 

Hanworth.—Site in Twickenham-rd. been pur- 
chased for 18 houses by Staines R.D.C. 

Harrogate.—West Riding E.C. recommend that 
4, East-parade be leased for purpose of providing 
ee accommodation at Harrogate Secondary 
school. 

Hatfield.—R.D.C. decided to sanction scheme for 
further 48 non-parlour type and 20 parlour type 
houses, 

Hayes.—'.).C. are proposing erection of a fur- 
ther 100 houses. 

Hebden Bridge.-—Council are to consider schemes 
for public baths and houses. 

High Wycombe.—T.C. are considering £7,000 for 
— of school at Terriers. 

Hollingbourne.—R.D.C. approved application to 
Ministry for loan of £5,360 to cover the cost of 
building twelve houses at Leeds and Sutton 
Valence. 
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Honley.—D. of E. has issued their approval to 
West Riding C.C. for purchase of site for erection 
of new Secondary school. 

Hornsey.—Council have sanctioned plan for aero- 
plane hangar in grounds of Highgate School, 
Southwood-lane, N. 

Huddersfield.—Corporation propose to erect an 
additional 28 houses upon the Quarmby site. 

HMull.—Corporation Finance Committee approved 
purchase property for improving the west corner 
of Craven-st., and lMHolderness-rd.. at £2600.— 
E.C. has received approval of Board to acquisition 
of school site on north side of Endyke-lane, at 
£4,525. 

itkley.—West Riding E.C. recommend additional 
expenditure of £100 in connection with enlarge- 
ment of Ilkley Ben Rhydding school. 

Keighley.—West Riding E.C. recommend that, 
subject to approval of B. of E. a plot of land at 
Utley be purchased for purposes of a_ provided 
school for boys and a provided school for girls 

Kingston.—Surrey .C. recommend an expenii- 
ture of £44,450 on a new boys’ school. 

Kingston-on-Thames.—Yetts, Sturdy & Fisher, re- 
building King’s Arms, Clarence-st 
Kiveton Park.—An inquiry has been held by 
M.I{. into application of R.D.C. to borow £6,750 
and £550 for extension of offices and provision of 
furniture. 

Knareshborough.—West Riding C.A., has prepared 
plans which are to be submitted to B. of E.. for 
extensions to King James's Grammar school at 
£940. 

Leigh.—The T.C. propose 168 houses by 
labour. 

Liverpool.—Corporation recommend purchase for 
£18,000 the unexpired leasehold interest of the 
premises, 7, Parker-st., for purpose of widening 
Parker-st. and Church-st. 

London (Bermendsey).—Messrs. Noakes are to 
erect a two-storey building at White’s Ground 
Plans passed:—E. H. Smith, for Armour & Co., 
Lid., alteration of premises and _ erection of 
additional w.c. agd lavatory at 65, 67 and 69, 
Jamaica-rd 
‘London (Camberwell).—The Wayside (Wesleyan) 
Church, Camberwell-road, is to be demolished and 
a new building erected 

London (City).—Corporation recommend approval 
of Gleed, Sons & Co., for W. Williams & Son 
(Bread Street), Ltd., for new glazed steel roof 
over portion of Star-court.—Corporation also ap- 
proved letter from L.C.C. for building in Pilgrim- 
st.—A sum of £150-been sanctioned for improve- 
ments and structural alterations at the Guildhall 
School of Music 
London (Fulham).—8.C. has agreed that applica- 
tion be made to the Public Works Loan Board for 
a loan of £38.290 in connection with reconstruction 
of Council’s Refuse Destructor. 

London (Holborn).—bB.C. is to borrow £8,500 for 
enlargement and reconstruction of its public baths 

London (Lewisham).—.C. propose to develop an 
adlitional 20 acres of Grove Park Garden suburb 

London (Merton)...Merton and Morden U.D.C. 
are to make application to M.H. for £128,250 for 
construction of low level relief sewer. 

London (Wimbledon).—}.C. propose to build 
another swimming bath at £25,000. 

London (Woolwich).—B.C. passed plans:—W. E. 
Wright, 4 houses and garages, Southend-rd., 
Eltham: J. G. Francombe, 6 houses, Cadwallon- 
rd., Eltham. L.C.C. recommend borrowing by B.C. 
of £30,000, for a contribution to the Woolwich and 
District War Memorial Hospital. 


Maidstone.—Plans passed by T.C Cox Bros., 
4 houses, Palmer & Hyde-rds.; N. Smith & Son, 
6 houses, Old Tovil-rd.; A. Stoor, 3 lock-up shops, 
Sandling-rd 

Maltby.—Subject blocks are to be erected at 
Maltby Hall Council school for West Riding E.C 
Tenders have been accepted at £4,963 5s. 6d 

Manchester.— Manchester & Salford Co-operative 
Society, Lid., acquired site with frontages to Great 
Western-st. and Upper Lloyd-st., Greenheys, for 


direct 


new branch premises.—Managers of St. Bride’s 
Schools, Clifton-st.. Old Trafford, are proposing 
to reorganise the school Plans by R. Martin, 


% Dennsgwate 

Middlesbrough.—Corporation are considering a 
proposal for additional swimming accommodation 
in the city 

Morden.—An extension of the “ tube ” 
garagwe at Morden is being considered 

Morliey.—West Riding E.C. recommend _ that 
alterations be carried out to premises of Secondary 
and Technical school at £850 


Newecastle-under-Lyme.—Woolworth & Co., 
ness premises, Friar-st 

Normanton.—West Riding E.C. are to provide 
domestic hot water at Girls’ High school at £125. 

Norton.—West Riding E.C. recommend = an 
additional expenditure of £1,900 in connection with 
erection of Norton New school. and also recom- 
mend that temporary school accommodation be 
provided for 150 children at £85 

North Darley.—l.D.C. are to seek sanction from 
M.H. for further 15 houses 


Oldham.—C.B. passed plans:—J. J. Selby. 16 
w.c.8, 8 to 54, Webster-st W. Makin, 3 lock-up 
shops to 1 lock-up shop, and 2 shops and houses, 
Heron-st.; F, Thompson, 6 houses, Tunstall-rd 

Orsett.-An inquiry into application of R.D.C 
for approval of the preliminary statement of pro 
posals for development in connection with the 


travellers’ 


busi- 


Orsett Town Planning Scheme, No. 1. section, 
comprising the parishes of West Thurrock and 
Stifford, has been held by M.H 

Ossett..West Riding E.C. recommend that 


electric light be installed in extensions of Grammar 
school buildings at £12 


Penistone. 
to Grammar School 


Plans been approved for extensions 
Tenders are to be invited 


THE BUILDER. 


Portsmouth.—P luis paussed:—A, Kemp, 12 houses, 
Battenburg-av.; Timothy White, Ltd., business 
premises, Wallington. 

Poulton-le-Fyide.—Vlans being prepared by J. B. 
Thornle® 45, Market-st., Darwen, for convalescent 
home for Amalgamated Weavers’ Association. 

Preston.—Streeis and Buildings Committee of 
Corporation recommend B.S. to prepare plans for 
new fire brigade station, with housing accommo- 
dation for the firemen, on a site between Si. 
George’s-rd:, Deepdale-rd., Holmrook-rd., and St. 


Paul’s-rd. 

Pudsey.—West Riding E.C. recommend _ that 
alterations and improvements be carried out at 
Secondary school at £198. 

Raweliffe.—Internal renovations to top floor of 
Institution at £131, have been recommended by 
West Riding C.C. 

Reading.—Buildings Committee passed plans :— 
four houses, F. T. Robinson, Kidmore-rd; two 
pairs of houses, W. F. Fabry, St. Ronan's-rd. ; 
two paire of houses, Sheppard, Ryder & Taylor, 


Puxtow uav.; four houses, Francis Bros., Norcot- 
rd. 

Sefton.—Plans approved by R.D.C.—Six shops 
and houses in West Derby; shop premises in 
Hornspit-lane, West Derby, for Liverpool Co- 


operative Society. 

Shefheid.—City A. is preparing plans for pavilion 
and sports ground for Sheffield Police Force. The 
site is at Niagara-ground at Wadsley Bridge. 

Shepperton.—Pians been approved by Staines 
R.D.C, for 22 houses at Duppas Farm. 

Shipley.—West Riding E.C. recommend that 
electric lighting be installed in the Shipley Salt 
schools at £234 15s. 

Skegness.—R.D.C. decided to proceed with invita- 
tion for 30 more houses. 

Skipton.—Repairs to burr and fence walls at 
Tuiddywack corner and Kex Gill been approved at 
£270 and £150 by West Riding C.C. 

Stockport.—Members of Cricket Club are pro- 
posing to make extensions to pavilion at Cole 
Green. Plans by Wrathmell & Blackshaw, archi- 
tects, Queen’s-buildings. 

Thetford.—B.S. produced plans of proposed pub- 
lic conveniences for erection either in the Market- 
place or at Red Lion Inn property in Well-st., 
and Council resolved that conveniences be erected 
in Market-place, at £288. 

Thorne.—West Riding C.C. recommended that, 
subject to a satisfactory contribution from Central 
Funds and to the Sheffield and South Yorkshire 
Navigation contributing £1,000, be authorised in 
constructing a new bridge to carry the Bawtry and 
Tinsley main road over the waterway of Sheffield and 
South Yorkshire Navigation at Thorne. 

Twickenham.—B.E. and 8. has_ prepared plans 
for ten blocks of tenements on Briar-rd., site, at 
£30,000. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON 


Canning Town.—Barus.—Mr.  Bernharg 
Baron, chairman of Messrs. Carreras, Ltd 
has given £12,000 to provide a swimming bath 
at the Dockland Settlement in Canning Tow, 
K. ; 

Charing Cross-road. — Resvitpinc. — The 
block of buildings numbered 1 to 6, Falcon. 
berg-court, W.C., are being reconstructed 
with a steel framework and fireproof floors 
throughout. The work is Leing carried oy, 
with direct labour. Messrs. Young & Co., of 
6, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., are responsible 
for the steel-framed work and floor reinforee. 
ment 

Downham.—Scuoois.—The London Ceunty 
Council has recommended the erection of 
two schools on the Downham estate, Lewis. 
ham, oue to cost £39,550, and the other to 
cost £33,490. These schools will be erected 
on Nos. 6 and 7 sites. 


Dulwich.—Home.—Messrs. A. Saxon Snel! 
& Phillips, of 9, Bentinck-street, W.1, are 
the architects for the new nurses’ home which 
is to be built at the Southwark Hospital, East 
Dulwich-grove, 8.E., for the Southwark Board 
of Guardians. Messrs. J. Elliman & Son, Ltd 
of Beckenham, are the builders. 
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estimated to cost £18,977. 

East Ham.—Gakraces.-—The local Council 
has given permission to Mr. H. Turner 
Gerdon to erect 90 lock-up garages on vacant 
land in Hampton-road. 

Eltham.—-Hovuses.—Plans have been passed 
by the Woolwich Borough Ccuncil for the 
erection for Mr. J. Gill, of 144 ,Southwood 
road, Eltham, of 28 flats in Park View-road, 
Eltham 

Horton.—Home.—Tenders for the erection 
of the nurses’ home at the Horton Mental 
Hospital have been received by the London 
County Council, who have accepted the est- 
mate submitted by Messrs. H. H. & F. Roll, 
of Epsom. The tenderer’s price is £16,099. 

Middlesex-street.—Trnements.—The City 
Corporation have recommended the acceptance 
of the tender of Messrs. L. & W. Whitehead, 
Ltd., at £24,986, for the erection of 24 tene- 
ments and shops in New-street, Middlesex- 
street, subject to the approval of the Ministry 
of Health. 


Piccadilly.—Garacr.—A large restaurant- 
club, with a dancing-floor capable of accom- 
modating 2,000 dancers, is to he erected at 
the rear of the new Piccadilly Theatre, Den 
man-street, W.1. A garage with accommoda- 
tion for 400 cars is also to be provided. Mr. 
E. A. Stone, architect, Berkeley-strect, W.1, 
is preparing the plans. 

Richmond.—Extensions.—Plans and spec’- 
fications are to be prepared for extensions tv 
the Richmond Town Hall for the Town 
Council. 


Tottenham.——Hovuses.—The Urban District 
Council of Tottenham have provisionally 
accepted the tender of Messrs. J. Laing & 
Son, Ltd., of Mill Hill, at £57,059, for the 
erection of 116 houses on the White Hart- 
lane estate 

Woolwich.—Cuurcu.—The Borough Coun 
cil recommend that, subject to the approval 
of the Ministrv of Health and to the plans 
of the building to be erected thereon being 
approved by us, the site fronting Westborst 
avenue, bounded by Haimo-road and Lione!- 


The work is 





road, and comprising an area Of a 
mately 2,355 square yards, be sold to te 
Wesleyan Church authorities. 

Public Abattcic for Hru. 

° ° 7 oO ta 

Hull City, Council has decided : ms 

public abattoir. It was estimated by a | ame 
cillor that the scheme would cost @ 4" 





The Corporati 


ans - 
of a million pounds. 
wi twenty 3 


a site bought for the purpose 
ago. 
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PRICES 


THE BUILDER. 


CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


‘owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. } 


BRICKS, &c. 
0 Alongside, in River Thames 








ne up to London Bridge. . . . 
Best Stocks eeeeeee eee ee ee eens ee eeeeee ** 319 6 
< Hard StockS .....cesseeeeseees - 38 
5K 0, Delivered at London Goods —., 

a, at £s. d. s. d. 
noe Cross 214 3 | Best Bine 

», grooved for Pressed Staffs 9 5 O 
Deuaster . 216 3| Do. Bullnose .. 915 0 
Po. Bullnose . 3 eS hag Wire Cuts 7 5 0O 

rbridge Fire Brick :— 

oe oe ae! O° BEN Vecesican BD FO 

DRICKS— 

GLATED White D’ble Str’tch’rs 29 10 0 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 2610 0O 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 21 0 0 two Ends .. 30 10 0 
- . 20 10 0 | Two Sides and 


Headers .- 


Quoins, | Bull- one End .... 3110 0 


¢ n. Splays and 
mis _— Me 2710 0 PScuints —s eT 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and puff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS. 
Delivered London. 





8. 4. 8. d. 
gi ryd.super 111 Sin. peryd.super 2 9 
mo a 8 6 Oe Se 3 6 
2} in. . 

a. 4. 
Thames Ballast .......... 10 6 per yd. 
PitSand ..cccccccceses 18 D yy ‘4 delivered 
Thames Sand - ......---. 14 6, » 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... 14 6 wo » . Fadius 
jin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Concrete «e+ ecepecs 3 Ow # ton. 

JIM. ca sececreseccececs - 2. ‘ss 
ee eee 





Breeze “er 

» ~ ton delivered in a > See in full van loads. 
st Portland Cement. Britis 

g tt Specification. Test £2 138 0 to £2 15 

46s, alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 





0 

Ferrocrete per ton extra on above ....... - 010 0 
Super Cement (Waterproof) .........- soos @& EG 
Roman Cement ......-+- $066.68 096060m oe 86M 8 
Parian Cement......-seeeeeeeeeeee aekene 515 0 
Keene’s Cement, White 515 0 
me a Pink . 5610 0 
Plaster, Coarse, Pink .......-eeeeeeeeeees $800 
» White .. <<. mane 

tec NRE NES 512 0 
Sirapite, Coarse .....eeeec cece eeeeereees 8 9 0 
» PR oc cc cc cc ccccsccesscése se $817 0 
Grey Stone Lime... ee ee ee ee eee eeeeee 210 9 
Chalk Tams 2. ccccccccccccccccccces iona 2a 2 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime .........- a Pas 
BRED: vadccececcvcce cece Se eecces perewt. 2 2 6 
Granite Chippings ... 112 0 


Norg.—Sacks are charged 1s. 9d. each and credited 
1s. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months carr. pd. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 0d. perton at rly. dp 


STONE. 


Bata STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 

Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 

South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft.cube .... 2 10 

RTLAND STONE.— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine El s, L. & S.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 

Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 
stations, per ft. cube ........eeeeeeeees 4 5+ 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

NoTe.—id. per ft. cube extra for every foot over 
20 ft. average, and $d. beyond 30 ft. 

Hopton-Woop STONE— 


4 43 


Delivered at any Goods Station, London. s. d. 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. 17 0 
DID |. ddveuesdee<kbece os i 27 0 
Sawn three or four sides .........--- — 32 0 


York StoNE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


ee) ree RR Perft.super 5 6 
Sin. rubbed two sides, ditto .... ” 6 @ 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 2 3% 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 

(random MMB) cocecccebode ce ” 1 6% 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ........ a i 

ARD Yorr— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

Seappled random Liocks sb entmata Perft. cube 6 3 
Sin. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 

4 ft.super) .......... oe cede Per ft. super 5 1 
Sin. rubbed two sides, ditto .... 0 6 1 
¢in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 2 10 

in, ditto ditto 2 1 


2 in. self-faced random flags .. Per yd. super 9 0 
CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London area in full-van loads, per ft. 
Ube :—~Plain, 8s. 6d. ; Moulded, 9s. 6d. ; Cills, 10s. 0d. 


WoobD. 

I GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 
‘ aches, per stan. Inches. per stan, 
4 Pe scene ee —- Fee £21 0O 
4 SS aes 25 0 aot Ue secede 25 0 
4 x 8. 24 0 eh f eee 25 0 
3 -< Pee 23 0 S. -@ 24 0 
7 = 8. 210)! 3x ¥ 23 0 
ae eeeeee 0] 8. x 4...... 22 0 

ne + ae S 2 ~€ 22 0 
1 PLANED BOARDS, 

x ll a 2 8! RoR hctew 26 0 





PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. 


Inches per sq. Inches per sq. 
eee PO I ea 31/- 
22 /- BO cceccs cece coe 84/- 

os desdcccdcs ee 25 /- 


TONGUED AND 
GROOVED FLOORING 


Inches. per sq Inches per sq. 
Don womb essence oe Sere |  Becesdvaweuuuiua 16/6 
| ee $1/- Disesvenenacs es 19/- 
Beene 0s. ccecsees 34/- PP Pre 24/- 
BATTENS. 
Inches. a ¢& 
BK Besccceccccessesvessecess 2 6 per 100 ft. 
SAWN LATHS. 
OE WED 06. 0h 06.548 6445054 00 44 06 59. 08,08 02 4 


1” AND UP THICK. 


Dry Austrian Wainscot, per ft. £ s. d. & s. d. 

GRO 0.0 00.00.60 cu00 0050 cd veces 016 Oto 018 Vu 
Dry American and/or Japanese 

Figured Oak, ft. cube ...... 015 Oto — 
my American and/or Japanese 

lain Oak, ft. cube ........ 011 Oto 013 0 
Dry sq. edged Honduras Mahog- 

OUP, TO. GERD oo cccccccesece 016 Oto 018 0 
Dry Log cut Honduras Mahog- 

ORY, TR CORO coccccsece cece 018 Oto 1 1 0 
Dry Cuba Mahogany, ft. cube 1 4 Oto 110 O 
Dry Teak, ft. cube 3 .....-00- 0138 Oto 015 0 
Dry American Whitewood, ft. 

QU isk 006d 00 00 cn cetnce esse 11 Oto 014 0 
Best Scotch glue, per cwt. .... 410 Oto _- 
Liquid Glue, per cwt. ........ 4 7 Oto 510 0 

SLATES. 


First quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate 








Station. Per 1,000. 

S &. & Ss. - 
24by12.... 3218 4 18 by 10 . 18 12 11 
22by12.... 291711 IBS .... 16°9-3 
22by1l.... 2714 2 16 by 10 .... 1512 6 
20 by12.... 26 6 0 16 by 8 12 3 9 
20 by 10 .... 2210 0 

TILES. 


Delivered at London rate stations in full truckloads 
of not less than 4 tons. Per 1,000 
f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
Staffordshire district ......cccccceseees 5812 





ditto hand-made ditto ............ 617 6 
Ornamental ditto ........ccccscees seice- | B'S 
Hip and valley tiles { Hand-made ........ 0 9 6 

(per dozen) Machine-made .... 0 9 0O 

METALS. 

JoIsTs, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION, PER TON— 
8. . 
R.S. Joists, cut and fitted ...... rrr’e F§ * 
Plain Compound Girders .............4. 1410 0 
“i as Stanchions ---- 1610 O 
Bop, ee WANE oé h:006.08 0800s cckoous - 1910 O 

MILD STEEL ROUNDS. 

To London Station, per ton. 
Diameter. £ s. d. | Diameter. i in 
j OR.  scocccue 12 0 0 in. to sin. 10 15 0 
TB.  ccccccce 11 0 0 in. to 2g in. 10 10 O 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 24 per cent. less above 
gross discounts, carriage forward, if sent from 


London Stocks.) Fittings Flanges 
Tubes. Over }” Over 4” 

es Ge .62.69.90005098 Se...* ee % 
Galvanised Gas ........ 524% 35% 45% 
Blue Water .......... 624% 40% .. 50% 


Galvanised Water ° 

Tied GheeMR cccccccesse HOM 0 DS «« OF 

Galvanised Steam .... 40 % .. 25% .. 

C.I. HaL¥-RouND GuTTTERS—London Prices ex Works 
Per yd. in 6 ft. Angles and Stop 


lengths. Gutters. Nozzles. Ends. 
Ye A ee ee & 1/35 114d. 33d. 
BRING cocansencnseones 1/4 1/13 33d. 
@ UM. cccccccocecesse - 1/6 1/3 33d. 
Gi ses cctdes ane ie 1/42 43d. 
BW iek cece cotsesaan eee 1/6} 53d. 
G. GUTTERS. 
BS Im. eccccccecesecs -. 1/8 1/4} 83d. 
DA tiekscsecccsmeccss’ EE 1/4 34d, 
OMe 8 c6cnesdadsesee Be 1/4 33d. 
Cid op neepns ta qnee -. 1/118 1/7 43d. 
i Ghd «+ saanmaaetnne 2/4 1/103 bid. 
RAIN-WATER PIPES, &o. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. angles. stock angles. 
© Tiles cc cace 1/104 1/3 HS 
Se anesénes 2/03 1/43 2/1 
Sire speqeee . 2/6 1/9 2/74 
SR Mie.@ secocsace Bie 2/0 8/0; 
6, Wis @ seccanes 3/5 2/6 3/84 





L.C.C. CoaTED Sor, Prpes—London-Prices ex. Works 
Bends. stock Branches. 
Pipe. angles. stock angles. 


P or . ¢ & é 8. d. 
2 in. per yd. in 6 fts. plain 2 10 
in “ 3 9 27 3 7 
3 in. ae 4 6 2 10 4 2 
3} in. .” 411 3 7 411 

4 0¢ 5 9 


4 in °° 
L.C.C. COATED DRAIN PipEs—London-Prices ex Works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
—_ angles. stock angles. 
8. s. d 8. d 


Sin. per yd. in 9ft.lengths 4 4 § 1 8 0% 
din. ,, a 6 2 5 8 10 0 
Sin. ,, - fe 10 10 ily 
Om. -a ~ 8 6 13 2 21 9 
Gasken for jointing, 38/6 per cwt 


Per ton in London. 
yw * £8. 4d, 

.» 18 0 Oto1410 O 

14 6 Oto15 15 0 


IRnoNn— 
Common bars......-++.+ 
Staffordshire Crown Bars— 
Good merchant quality 


Staffordshire Marked £ 8. 4d. £s. d. 
Meet kaccct yet rree oe ee | ee 
Mild Steel Bars .......... =~ &Ocu BH 86.10 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price .... 10 0 0 .. 11:0 «0 
Hoop iron, basis price .... 12 0 0 .. 18 0 0 
oa Galvanised .... 27 0 0 .. 28 0 O 
Soft Steel Sheets, Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. - Bee « ~<a « 
A - » 24@. De .@. Dté.. ae 
‘“ ES “ae y * re Oe ae re 
Sheets Flat Best Soft Steel, C.R. and C.A, quality— 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to20g. .. 


1510 0 .. 1610 90 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 22 g, 
OE BO Bis 004 os 009406 3. 8. wi tKM 2 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft.to 26g... 1810 0 .. 2010 0 


No 1 quality £4 per ton extra. 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 


ets CE Mh 66s es.c0 18 0 0 19 0 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
9ft.to22g.and2ig. 1810 0 .. 1910 0 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 
hb Tepe aoa eS ws Bw Dp 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6 ft. by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 
20 g. and thicker .... 22 0-0 23 0 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
22 g. and 24q@. ...... 24 0 0 26 0 0 
= Soft Steel Sheets, 
Se ee ooos' 2510 0 .. 2610 '0 
Cut Nails, 3in.toGin..... 19 0 0 , 


(Under 8 in. usual trade extras.) 
METAL WINDOWS.—-Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
= — — =~ fittings, painting two 
, an elivery job, aver: ice about 

1s. 4d. to 1s. 7d. per foot super. sats 


LEAD, &c. 
(Delivered in London.) £a & 
LEAD—Sheet, English, 4 1b. and up ...... 28 15° 0 
Pipe in colle ........ eeeses peerees coe 89 6 0 
Es onal ciate teh winds cosccces, ae 8/8 
DUD, 50 4c ahnhind bho necces cooseet Se a) © 


pe sé 

NoTE.—Country delivery, 2Cs. per ton extra : lots under 
8 cwt. 3a, per cwt. extra, and over 3 cwt. and under 5 
po 2 1s, 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to size - 5s. cwt. ° 
extra. 


Oil lead, ex London area, 
at Mil’... per ton $18 16 0 
COPPER. 

s. d. 
Seamles: Copper tubes (basis).......... perlbj1 0% 
— $0 0p060%60 TrTTTT TT sone, ppl tere 
Bic cows senccces Se eece csccceccocee 1 1 
Copper nails ........ td owde odbeesen ed * 28 
Clee GY cadécdacncistnaacdmecamiciin) BAe 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
a RIVER PATTERN SOREW Down BIB COCKS FOR 
RON. 
in. in. lin. lin. 1jin. 2in. 
29/- 45/- 76/- 153/- 246/- 510 /- per doz. 
New RIVER PATTERN SCREW Down STOP COOKS AND 
UNIONS. 
din. in lin. i lgin. 2in. 
41/6 62/- 92/- 174/- 300/- 588/- per doz. 
RIVER ee ScREW DOWN MAIN FERRULES, 
n. n. lin, 
9/6 /- 116/6 per doz. 
CAPS AND SOREWS. 


+ ljin. 2in. Sin. 8}in. 4in. 
7/6 W/- Me 23/- 30/- 42/- per doz, 
DOUBLE Nut BOILER SOREWS. 


in. Zin. lin. iin. 1lfin. 2in. 
/6 Al/- 17/- 29/- 36/- 68/- per doz. 
Brass SLEEVES. 
lgin.2in. Sin. 3 pin. 4in, 
W/- 12/- 2/- 24/- 31 {per doz. 
New RIVER PATTERN CROYDON BALL VALVES,JS.F. 
tin. fin. lin. lin. 1}in. 
85/- 56/- 98/- 162/- 228/- per doz. 
Drawn Leap§P. & 8. TRAPS WITH,BRASS CLEANING 
SCREW. 
1jin. lgin. 2in. 8in. 
8 Ibs. P. traps....33/- 41/- 656/- 101/- per doz, ' 
8 lbs. S.traps....35/- 45/- 4" 126 /- wo 
T1n.—English Ingots, 3/1 per 1b. SoLpER.—Plumber’s 
1/8, Tinmen’s 1/6, Blowpipe 1/7 per Ib. 
PAINTS, &c. 
Raw.Linseed_Oil, in pipes ++ ++«-Lper gallon 0 
i - + in barrels ...... on 0 
pd ‘eo —— . ere ae 0 
Boiled ,, co «OED ov évce -~ 0 
0 
0 
0 


_ 


COoNOwBOrn, 


“a a »  indrums ...... os 
Turpentine in barrels ............ pa 
9 in drums (10 gall.) .... es 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, perton 42 1 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PaInT— 
**Father Thames,” ‘“* Nine Elms,” 
“ Park,” “ Supremus,” ‘* St. Paul’s,” 
**Morganswyte,” ‘“ Polacco,” “J.” 
Brand and other best brands (in 
14 lb. tins) not less than 5 cwt. lots 
per ton delivered 62 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. perton 35 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .......... per cwt. 0 16 
eee jensen esecocen a 0 15 
Siso. ZD qualtty ccscscccccosss fkn. 0 


(Continued on p. 676.) 


2 
3 
3 
8 
8 
3 
8 
5 


wu o 
eacc”e 





*The information = on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER and is copyright. 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Nd and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. 
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FRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (cond. 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET br CRATES OF STOCK 
8 8. 


Per ft. Per ft. 
15 oz. fourths .. 3a. 32 oz. fourths ...... 69d. 
15 ,, thirds . Bid Se as WED sccccces Sees 


21 ,, fourths... 4d. 

21 ,, thirds .. 43d. ss -* 

26 ,, fourths .. 44d. Fluted 150z. 6jd., 2loz. 9d. 

26 ,, thirds .. 69d. En’lled 150z. 4jd.,2loz.6§d. 

Extra price according to size and substance for squares 
cut from stock. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. Pe 


Obscured Sheet, 15 oz. sia: 
21 ,, 4d. 
Od 


r ft. 
A BeebeR Boats cc ccc cccccdevcocsccestocece 44d. 
Mh OUD BEE oc cc cc ccccccsccecsccéodcccces 54d. 
DB FRO cece 05 08 dose nc cuseseesecsess 54d. 


Figured Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, Arctic Stip- 
polyte, and small and large Flemish White 64d. 


Beeee, GBS ci ccccccccccccccccescccs 83d. 
PNG GOED Ga Woes ceccedeecqeees cacsctes 53d. 
White Rolled Cathedral ..........s.eeeee- 54d. 
Tinted Gm = _ppe kc eseeecoasceces 74d. 
Cast plate is same price as rough rolled. 
Per Gallon, 
VARNISHES, &c. a4 
Gas Wen ce tncstionateses & Inside 9 14 © 
ERO GEER cc cn seeccececeeseoes ditto 016 0 
WENO CORRE cc ccccccccceccessese ditto 018 0 
BONO COMER cece cccccccssocesese ditto 100 
Pale Copal Carriage . ditto 140 
ED Gi Bee cece cccccccesececees ditto 112 0 
Floor Varnish ............ Inside 018 0 
Fine Pale Paper .....esseceees ditto 018 0 
Fine Copal Cabinet ..........+. 12 6 
Fine Copal Flatting ..........+. ditto 10 6 
Dee. asen® GO, ... cccecsoneeee 018 0 
Fine Hard Drying Oak .......... ditto 019 0 
Fine Copal Varnish ............ ditto 100 
BUD GeeeOce ce coscce peccenteve tb ditto 1.8.8 
MOED GENND cc cc cc cece ccceec ee eene ditto 112 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ...ccccscccccscses 012 6 
ED POCO oc ccescocesacesoecoves 010 6 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) ........ 012 0 
PEW WION BUOOR oo 06 0c bs ccccicdsccccoces  . o 
ROGER BURGE occ ccccccsccbccseccccececcces 014 6 
Knotting (patent) 2... .cscccscsccccseces 160 
French and Brush Polish .............++. 017 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine...............- 09 0 
rete 07 0 





NEW BUILDINGS 
IN EDINBURGH 


In a review of the work of Edinburgh Dean 
of Guild Court during the past year, Lord 
Dean of Guild Bruce, at the annual meeting 
of the Guildry of Edinburgh in the City 
Chambers, said that each year since the war 
had shown a continuous increase in the value 
and amount of the works of the Court. The 
past year, he was thankful to say, had been 
no exception, though one feared that they were 
coming pretty near the peak in the value of 
their annual building operations. Personally, 
he thought they had reached it. The value 
of the works approved of had amounted to 
over two and a half millions sterling—the 
exact sum being £2,524,376—as compared 
with £2,460,965, an imerease of £63,911. 
Though the increaso was only £63,911, yet 
the work of the Court during the year under 
review had been much heavier than usual, 
as the number of warrants granted amounted 
to 1,687, as compared with 1,461 in the pre- 
vious year. The increase was due to the 
large number of minor warrants sanctioned. 
It would be, he said, possibly a matter of 
surprise that the total number of houses ap- 
proved of amounted to only 2,080, of a value 
of £1,168,633, compared with 2,586 of a value 
of £1,545,755 in the previous year, but the 
reason for this was not far to seek. ‘The end 
of the present subsidy period was now within 
sight, and the Corporation, as well as the 

rivate builder, were both affected thereby. 

ferring to the Edinburgh Corporation 
Order, 1926, which came into operation on 
May 15, and which contained an amenity 
clause which gave the city power to control 
the design of all buildings within its area, 
the Dean said that it might be found that 
the fact that such power to deal with amenity 
was now available would be sufficient to 
prevent unreasonable proposals coming before 
the Court; such had been their experience so 
far at any rate. 


Paint Manufacturer’s Estate. 

Mr. Frederick Bentley, of Birkenhead 
paint manufacturer, director of Messrs. F. 
Goodlass, Wall & Co., Ltd., and of Ford & 
€o., Ltd., left £91,616 (net personalty 
£89,557). 


THE BUILDER. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND 


Coalsnaughton. — Huvsss. — Two-roomed 
houses are to be built by Clackmannan County 
Council at Coalsuaughton at a cost of £364 
each. 

Edinburgh.— Boncatows.—The Edinburgh 
Dea. of Guild Court has sanctioned an appli- 
cation by the Corporation for the demolition 
of vacant property at 66-73, St. Giles-street; 
1-6, St. Giles-place; 41-45, St. Andrew-street ; 
and 1-6, St. Andrew-wynd, Leith, in connec- 
tion with the slum clearance scheme. The 
Corporation also received warrant for the 
erection of a child welfare clinic and three 
houses at the Prestonfield housing area, Dal- 
keith-road; and the following were also 
granted: Mr. C. H. Dunlop—four bungalows 
off Craigleith-road ; Edinburgh and Suburban 
Building Society (Ltd.)—three double bunga- 
lows at Craiglockhart cresceut; Messrs. Scott 
& Co.—two villas and two garages at 
Cadogan-road, Liberton; Messrs. Smith & 
Murdoch—three bungalows at Traquair Park 
West, Corstorphine; Mr. A. Ross—three 
garages at Henderson-bnildings, Blackhall ; 
Mr. J. Miller—six double bungalows at 
Orchard-drive. 

Edinburgh.—Roapv.—The Burgh Engineer 
is to prepare a report of the proposed scheme 
for a new road in connection with the Foun- 
tainbridge Town Planning scheme. The prv- 

sed road is from the west side of Tollcross 

hool to Gilmore Place-lane. 

Palkirk.—Buripinc -—The Falkirk Dean of 
Guild Court has granted permission to Mr. 
A. D. P. M‘Gregor, baker, Roberts Wynd, 
Falkirk, to erect a new building, consisting of 
shops, bakehouse, and house, at the corner of 
Bean-row and High Station-road, at an esti- 
mated cost vf £5,000. 

Glasgow.—Hovsmnc.—The Housing Com- 
mittee have agreed te instruct the Medical 
Officer of Health to prepare a report on a 
proposal to give special housing facilities to 
families containing tuberculosis patients under 
treatment. 
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Glasgow. — brince. — The Corporation 
Statute Labour L'epartment have applied to 
the Health Committee for alternative 


ccom- 
tmodation on behalf of 24 families living in 
houses at Tunnel-street and  Finnieston 
street. These houses are now on the site 
which has to be cleared for the preliminary 
work connected with the construction of the 
proposed new bridge over the Clyde at 


Finnieston. 
Greenock.—Scuoot.—The Greenock Dean 
of Guild Court has passed plans for a new high 


school. The school, which will have a frontage 
tu Dunlop-street, will have accommodation 
for 600 pupils. 

Inverness.—Hovusres.—The Town Council 
has accepted tenders for the erection of 40 
houses. The total cost of the houses js 


£16,678. Messrs. G. Gorden & Co. and 
Messrs. A. Ross & Son are the architects. 





Principal Laurie, Parlizmentary Candidate. 

We understand that Principal A. P. 
Laurie, F.R.S.E., Hon.R.S.A., has been 
adopted as Liberal candidate for the South 
Edinburgh Pariiamentary Division, at present 
represented by Sir Samuel Chapman. Prin- 
cipal Laurie is to retire from the Principal- 
ship of the Ileriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, 
at the end of the year. 


North-East Coast Exhibition. 

The guarantee fund for the North-East 
Coast Exhibition, which will be held at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in the summer of 1929, now 
amounts to £165,000. The exhibition will 
cover an area of 100 acres on the Town Moor. 
The main buildings will accommodate ex- 
hibits of the chief industries of the district, 
including shipbuilding, engineering, electrical 
plant, steel-making, chemicals, glass, and 
coal-mining. ‘There will be a gallery of fine 
arts and a model and handicrafts section. It 
is hoped that the Doininions will be repre- 
abtel te exhibits. The exhibition will in- 
clude military tournaments, pageants, and 
sports, and an amusement park 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.* 


Tus following are the present rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 


that may occur :— 




















Labourers— 
Masons’ 
| Masons. | Brick- | penters, | Pias- | siaters. | PM™ | painters. pricklayers’ 
| ° . yers, 
| layers. , ey terers. | | bers. Phashenon’. 
| '] 1 
deen ........ | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1s | 1/7 | lid tol/ 
Airdrie. : oddeteene | Vs 1/8 ~ 1/8 1/8 — 1/64 Ve, sh 
Alexandria ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 ws | 1} 1/2 wt 
Arbroath.......... | 41/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 iy | «1A 1/5 Ws 
1/8 1/8 1/8 / | 18 | 18 1/6 ol - 
1/8 1/8 1s | 1/8 vs | 18 | 16 1/2 to 44 
1/7 1/7 1/77 | 1/7 1/5 1/7 1/4 104. to 
1/8 1/8 vs | 1/8 vs | 18 1/8 va 
1/8 1/9 1/8 1/8 vwhbhlUc— 1/64 is 
1/8 1/8 1/8 vs | 18 1/8 1/8 : k 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1 le ee u/s 
/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 vs | 1/8 1/8 ne 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 gs | 1/8 1/8 at 
1/8 1/8 1s | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 et 
1/74 1/74 1/7 1/8 177 | 177 1/64 vs 
1/6 1/6 6 | 14 1/6 176 | 1/6 vs 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1 1/7 | 1/7 1/7 LY 4 
1/8 1/8 18 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 oti 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1s | 18 1/7 1/ A x. 
1/8 1/8 1/8 ‘9 1/8 1/8 1/64 vst 
1/7 1 1/7-1/7% 177 | VW 1/7 3t 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/8 1/7 apo 0 1 
verness /6 1/6 16 | 176 | 1/6 1/6 1/6 ~ 3 
Kilmarnock ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/8 1/8 st 
Kirkcaldy ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/8 1/8 y 
+ 6. gape 1/5 1/5 1/4 1/5 1/5 1/4 1/4 1/- to 1/2 
|) ery /3 vs | 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/8 1/6 ey 
ae I 1/8 1/8 1/8 vs | 18 1/3 1/8 ¥4! 
Motherwell ...... | 1/8 1/8 vs | 1/99 18 | 18 | V6 VS 
Se netetonne 1/8 vs | ws | 18 | 18 1/8 1/6 ; 
Stirling .......... | 1/8 1/8 rs | 17 1/8 1/8 1/8 / 
Stirlingshire ...... 6 1/34 
Bastern District) | 1/8-1/10|1/8-1/10 1/8 1/9 1/7 1/8 1/ 4; 
Wishaw ie ees « af ‘ | ws | 17 1/8 1/8 | 1/7 1 - 





* The information given in:this table is copyright. 
Wales are given on page 710. 


The rates of wages in the various towns in England and 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON* 




















EXCAVATOR. CARPENTER AND JOINER continued. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts a. & FRAMES. af a. 
~ and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep ...... per yard cube ‘ : Deal wrot moulded and rebated ............-s008- per foot cube 14. 0 
Add if in clay oh Ves wh sss o8F Hr 4 ONF ORs LV C0n e090 © 9° °° 0 1” " 1}’ 1}” 
\dd for every additional depth of 6 ft. .......... %” o _ © 6] Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup. | 1/7 {1/8 | 1/ll 
Plankin and strutting to trenches ....:....... per foot super; 0 5] Deal shelves and bearers .......... ive | 1/4 1/6 19 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring oe 1 0} Add if cross-tongued ............+- is 2d. | 2d. | 2d. 
CONCRETOR. ___, __ STATRCASES. | = ig i 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to 6.... per yard cube 38 (| Deal treads and risers in and including x | ly 1} 2" | 24 
jdd if in underpinning in short lengths ........ - 7 & rough brackets ....-....seeeseees 2/1 | 2/4 | 2/9 si, al earn 
Add if in floors 6 in. thick 3 3| Deal strings wrot on both sides and framed |1/8 | 2/—- | 2/2 | 2/8) — 
di : PEE SoC hiv ie Jetwie cei je 
BN es HOME ox coin GWU ai he diaie sd adddececses ‘se 3 9 ; a & 
= : rd marred Some wesla ise - 10 Housings for steps and risers ...........++++++0+5 each 0 ll 
‘Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the Deal balusters, lin. x}I}in. ..... sees eeee eee e ees perft.run 0 9 
wT eth Wi van ces AOE AMET re tas 500 . 2 6| Mahogany handrail : average, 3 in. X3in........... A i 6 0 
Add if ramped 2... ccs ccccccccncccsevevecgevees - ~ 12 0 
— BRICKLAYER. P De BE WN. i ovo so sens ta bie eben ? im 24 0 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton _— a ‘ = FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
cpap ge 345 ge anette ae eee ae ott EEE. ««.5--. Sid. | Rim locks .............. 2/- 
Add it in metro ae aoe . 2 0 0 Sash fasteners .......... 11}d Mortice locks tes teeeeee . 4/6 
Add if in — eS aaa “l 10.0 Casement fasteners ...... 1/5 Patent spring hinges and 
Add if in Portland cement and sand ..........-- Casement stays .......... 1/2 letting into floor and 
FACINGS. Cupboard locks .......... 1/5 making good .......... 19 /- 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for ts FOUNDER AND SMITH. a «£4. 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the Rolled steel jo'sts .......++++eseer cece ee eeeeees per cwt 16 3 
eemtheth WINE: cove cdccamccenpnesape nck: per ft. super 0 © 14] Plain compound girders ...:........ssseeeeeeees in 19 0 
POINTING. . » . REET FR rr rer es = : 
Nest fat struck or weathered joint.............. oe OO SS fa a oot or cece stones ences seks sis enka s ” - 
ARCHES. RAIN-WATER aries 4” 5° 6° 
Extra only =“ —s ordinary brickwork :-— 0 © Jo | Half-round plain rebated joints ...... ft.run|/ 1/6 1/9 |2/- | 24 
rtp Sa Pr ere ~ » OO | Ome Do. eee % | 19 | 2/- | 26 | 3/3 
SS OE <-->. eee tegen ta glabra cece ¥ Rain-water pipes with ears .......... “ |} 1/9 | 2/7 a “an 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 0 6 o | Extra for shoes and bends ..:....... each |.4/4 | 5/ll| — sill 
segmental. ........ceeee se sienna a ane «© el a Do. stopped ends ............ 2 iy | 27441 3/7 | 4/- 
SUNDRIES. ‘ Do. nozzles for inlets ........ 0% 12/2 | 2/7 | 3/10) 4/3 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking PLUMBER 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... a soe ' > . ° a. as 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves cach 1 00 — lead — laying in vw and gutters. ..... per owt . ; 
Payee : ¢ . \eaggy he oe Sa 0. 0. SON coeds cay vat ane ie 
Setting kitchener, re | anaaie flues, &c., 415 0 Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 6 9 
with all necessary fire bricks ......-.....-- ad OTe Tails nakeh 00 oo0gen oe sk ctenentio abiienn perft.run 0 6 
ASPHALTER. 8. d. IN i aivin ssc cctene <nasy patie seers i pact - 
Half-inch horizontal damp course ............-. per yard super 4 6 ee ee ee ee ee nen at’ ce 0 6 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ........ - 9° 9 6 , tg vy’ on” 4” 
Three-quarter-inch on flats in two thicknesses ... . ” »” 6 3 Drawn lead waste per ft.run| 1/2 | 1/f9| 2/-| 3/4) 4/--|; — 
RP rrr ee per foot run 0 3 Do. service .. a |. 1/8 | 2/2| 2 3/10) — a8, 
Skirting and fillet Gin. high ..............-4-- se = 1 2 ie if ee ee : —-;};—-|]— — | — /6¢n 
MASON Bends in lead pipe each — —_/i;— — |3/3 | 8/3 
York stone templates fixed ..........--0eeeeee: per foot cube 13 0 Soldered stop ends ” 1/2 | 1/8 | 2/1 | 2/10 | 3/6 — 
ee ere eres . « 22 ©| Read lead joints .. ,, /ild. | 1/- | 1/38 | 1/1) | 2/4 | 4/10 
Bath stone and all labour fixed .............-+: , ” 10 6| Wiped soldered joints _,, 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- | 4/11 | 6/6 | 9-0 
oe SRR a reer < t 20 ©| Lead traps and 
SLATER cleaning screws - } — — |. — | 14/7 | 19/6| — 
Welsh 16 in. X 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails . per square 72 9 Bib cocks and jomts =» 6/4 9/7 15/4 % J43 Oe | 7 
Do. 20in.x10in. Do. Do. aga has Go 9] OP otnens eee Oe See SE Ss 0 TE, A 
Do. 24in.X12in. Do. Do. oe 9» 90 0 PLASTERER. s. d. 
CARPENTER AND JOINER Render, float and set in lime and hair ............ per yardsup. 2 6 
. “ e: Do. Do. BRIAG is cic nites cantatas Pm - 29 
Fir : — Cdgak os se Kas eae eee es Ra Ses per foot cube - ; Do. a Koch's. Pie sa Sy EatiG “ “ 40 
“4 ape oa rt sahaggdede ee: ase es > +08 ” . Add ee” oo ico ch UWale dilated atindahs ak ‘ yh 17 
De. fo read partition “200... © 5 de MMM se, Oa eee wie ag 
7 See erase oree=Phneeeneres ee 3” { 1” i}” or ?| (Not including hangers or runners, &c., for sus- 
Dal agh cons bomnding ...--.porag. | 98/6 | 00/1 ab-| 257. |p Pemdebealingmy 4 
Fiat centering for concrete floor, in- 8. d. Do. plain | pd hae IRIE Lite «ae : 7 3 3 
Re miing pasion or hangers ........ ft oe ee ee is : eas Es SRBEAE. «0» 0.0 6.5.0h,4 0 0p 0 ccasucep reads perl girth 0 1} 
Centre a ae ll ee Ce cae er OEY Sse tree eteses 1 6 One-and-a-half granolithic pavings .............. per yard sup. 5 9 
Gutter boards and bearers .......... n elo wc aAalls eyed 1 0}, h Jai GLAZIER. f 
FLOORING. Po a We | om 8 4 WR. 5 a on cs bed k Gis oe bide ooh « Ciel per foot sup. r St 
Deal-edges shot ........-s2eee00e- per eg. — | | OO- | A leee a ee eo es 
4 tongued and grooved.......... ” _ 49/— | 57/6 | 65/- }-in. rolled plate ; i sctnaiell ly Laleiedus’ belli’ we a 0 9 
eat oe es ol : di #2 b : kis = 6/-|Sif-| — ow }-in. rough rolled or cast plate ............eeee0. m de 0 104 
fam ton including bac i os. 1180 1/9 aly | 2/6 4-in wired cast plate ........ 0 cece eeseceececees és + 1 4 
8 OU > j#**#*# @# @©e# @e@ je . ! j j* -/ — — PAINTER. 
SASHES AND FRAMES. 8. d.| Prepari d dist : 2 coat: 
er ae paring and distempering, 2 coats .............. per yard sup.0 9 
a - a sashes or eg seine per foot super t = Knotting SMUD «sa ctxsastanepetes+cpieine re a 0 7 
Add for fitting and fixing PY snescceceows ” . fs Plain —! : word ELT FO er IF a ba : : 
5 We VxOeentes es») os ¢oss ome ” ” 0. eee Sree eer ee = - , 
slcased frames with lin. inner and outer Be, Bee 00 oicen es ndGS SSSR miele 1 9 
Inings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, Do. et ee Pte on o 24 
hard wood sills with 2in. moulded sashes in Gente ei. 6i6s sec ses dant ob choyvnaieny dleehids a i 2 3 
ws double hung, double hung with pul- Varmint OW80b oo. 5 sincid sv curpicwavincosldudact a 1 9 
eys, lines and weights ; average size.......... ss ” OONPINEET sca vo cnce o0.00c0 osaehanpendieeeniioieiineh - a 0 3 
Tw. DOORS. 1}’” BF” 1:8" | TR occ biiccccce vc cnanvey cad cdumdsediinnees m ie 0 7 
Ml mage square framed .......... per ft. sup. -iiwmeoe), et ao | Py mee eet ees ee os wi , 3 
ee > alee eamnness - 2/5 | 2/7. | 2/AL | Wax polling. 2... 2... cicciste deisvinw be dewachecwce per foot sup. 0 6 
Fo 0-panel moulded both sides ...... ae 2/8 | 2/11 | 3/2 | French polishing. ............cccccsesecscecevecs / a 1 2 
en A itancdecennit eo 2/ll | 3/2 | 3/5 | Preparing for and hanging paper ............+++. per piece, 2/— to 4/ 


*These prices apply to new buildings only. 
establishment charges. 
and from 1s. 6d. per £100 for Fire Insurance. 








They cover superintendence by foreman and carry a profit of 10% on the prime cost without 
A percentage of 14 should be added for Employers’ Liability and National Health and Unemployments Acts 
The whole of the information given on this page is copyright. 








TRADE NEWS 


Enlarged Joinery Works. 

We are informed that additional new plant 
has been installed and substantial improve- 
ments made to the works of the Central 
Joinery Company (1927), Ltd., formerly 
The Central Aircraft Co., Ltd., 179, 
High-road_ Kilburn, N.W.6. The firm 
is now in a position to cope with a 
much larger volume of work, and is 
at present carrying out joinery for the new 
University extensions at Cardiff, King William 


street House, the New Empire Theatre, 
Leicester-square, the Regent Arcade, and 
many other important contracts, including 


several finely carved panelled rooms. The firm 
is in a position to tender for high-class joinery 
or cabinet work, church fittings, ship work, 
carving, ornamental plasterwork and good- 
class decoration. 


Decorators’ Travelling Exhibition. 

The Travelling Exhibition, consisting of 
the prizewinning apprentices’ and crafts- 
men’s work, submitted for the 1927 Com- 
poem, organised by the National 
*ainters’ and Decorators’ Joint Education 
Committee, will be on view at the Northern 
Polytechnic Institute, Holloway-road, N.7, 
antil November 9, and at, the Brixton School 
of Building, Ferndale-road, 8.W.4, from 
November 14 to 23 inclusive. 


“Coty House,’ Stratford-place. W. 

In connection with these premises, which 
we illustrate this week, we learn that the 
elevator was supplied by the makers, Messrs. 
Pickerings, Ltd., of the Globe Elevator 
Works, Stockton-on-Tees. This firm, by the 
way, have issued an attractive catalogue 
“Lifts that serve the Empire.”” In good 
display, this catalogue deals with the ques- 
tion of the technical problems of the lift, 
profusely illustrated with photographs of the 
various types of elevator which this firm sup- 
op Application for the catalogue should 
»e made to the makers. 


The Process of Varnish-making. 

A number of well-known Portsmouth 
architects and builders had an interesting 
trip to London by saloon coach on Tuesday. 
October 25, a visit organised by Messrs. 
Thompsons (Portsmouth), Ltd., in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Robt. Ingham Clark and 
Co., Litd., and R. Gay and Co.. Ltd., for 
the purpose of seeing the actual processes 
of paint and varnish manufacture at the 
combined works of the two associated houses 
mentioned, who are interested in the move- 
ment for bringing together those who 
specify, use, distribute and manufacture 
decorative materials. It is a policy which 
gives opportunity for the exchange of ideas 
and makes for a better understanding of the 
requirements and difficulties of each section 
of the industry. 


Fire-resisting Paint. 

A series of demonstrations of the fire- 
resisting properties of ‘* Colardo”’ Universal 
Fireproof Paint and Impregnating Medium 
was Witnessed on hoe ty October 20, in 
the grounds of the Alexandra Palace, 
London, N.22. Amongst those present were 
representatives of the Armv and Aircraft 
Boards, fhe India Office, Imperial College of 
Science, and the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway. A _ series of tests which 
went to display the fire-resisting qualities of 
the paint were carried out, particulars of 
which may be obtained from the Amal- 
gamated Processes, Ltd., of 3, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W.1. 


Portable Bench Band Saws. 

Messrs. A. Ransome and Co.,. Ltd., Stanley 
Works, Newark-on-Trent, have issued a leaf- 
let illustrating and fully describing their 
portable bench band saw, type 333, run from 
the ordinary electric light circuit by means 
of a D.C. or single-phase A.C. motor. © An 


infinite variety of eurved and straight work 
can be sawn, as it can be run at. full speed 
for wood work, and at half-speed for cutting 
soft metals and the like, 





THE BUILDER. 
TENDERS 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach 
him next week not later than Tuesday evening. 


* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for aceeptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 
ALNWICK.—Four timer footbridges near 


Edlingham and Lemmington, for the R.D.C. Mr. 
. T. Robson, Highway Surveyor, 11, Narrowgate. 


Overthwarts, Lemmington and Kyloe_ Foot- 
bridges :— 

*W. A. Brodie, Longframlington. 

Edlingham Footbridge :— 


*G. T. Hudson, Shilbottle. 
BANCHORY.—Six double houses at’ Hillhead, for 
the T.C. Mr. J. Michie, Burgh Surveyor :— 
Slater work— 
*M‘Rae Bros., Banchory. 
Joiner work— 
*Alex. Hadden & Sons, Newtonhill 
Lathe, Plaster & Cement work— 
*M‘Rae Bros., Banchory 
Plumber work— 
*J. Hall, Banchory. 
Painter work— 
*J. Crystall, Banchory. 


BASCHURCH.—Two small houses and _ two 
ranges of farm buildings at Weston Lullingfield, 
for the Salop C.C., Capt. W. J. Pulford. 

*F. Tommy & Sons, Wem 


BELFAST.—Installation of electric lighting sys- 


tem in main dining hall, kitchen, etc., for the 
B.G. Mr. W. Pleasance, engineer :-— 
*M’Keown and Morton, Belfast... £138 0 0 


BOLTON.—Bank for the Westminster Bank. 
Messrs. Potts & Hennings & Topping, architects, 
141, Bradshawgate :-— 

* C. L. Dale, Ltd., Manchester. 

BOLTON.—Mill at Globe Works, for Messrs. 
Hod ae Sua we Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass 


& Hope, LB.A., architects, 19, Silverwell- 
street :— 
*W. Townson & Sons, Ltd 
Excavating— 
*Pollitt & Co., Ltd. 
Brickwork— 
*G. H. Pearce & Co 
Masonry, Concrete— 
*Dickinson & Cuo., Ltd 
Slating— - 


*Bellamy & Dagnall. 
Plumbing, Glazing— 

*Slater & Russell, 
Plaster and Painting— 

*H. Critchley. 
Steelwork— 

“Walmsley & Sona. 

(All of Bolton.) 


BRADFORD.—Women’s conveniences at Bank- 
foot, for the T.C. :— 
*E. Balmforth and Sons, Queens- 
bury £277 10 0 


BRADFORD.—%6 additional houses of the Eccles- 
hill No. 6 site, for the T.C.:— 
*H. E. Pitts, Ltd., Sunderland £127,559 0 0 


BRIGHTON.—Removal of the existing storage 
tanks, the supply and fixing of new tanks and 
fittings, and for taking down, cleaning, refixing 
and extending the circulating overflow and feed 
pipes at the North Road baths, for the C.B.:— 

British Central Heating and 

Power Plant Co., London ...... £1,118 
J. W. Woolnongh, Ltd., E 

| Re tire eae ,060 
W. G. Kirby, Bros., Brighton 1,107 
¥. Bushby, Brighton ............... 954 
*W. H. Fellingham, Brighton ... 783 


BRIGHTON,.—Removal of two existing boilers 
and seatings, the construction of new brick seat- 
ings, flues, ete., and the construction, supply and 
erection of two Cornish boilers and fittings at 
the North Road baths, for the C.B.:— 

Daniel Adamson and Co., Ltd., 


Ltd. 


oogwo oo 
oooco oO 


| | aes eee 1,495 0 0 
John Thompson (Wolverhamp- 

ton), Ltd., Wolverhampton ... 1,450 0 0 
H. and T. Danks (Netherton), 

| hls a ee 1335°0 0 
Marshall, Sons and Oo., Ltd. 

SS EE OEE ER 00 
Edwin Danks and Co. (Old- 

bury), Ltd., Oldbury ............ 1,278 0 0 
Spurr Inman and Co., Ltd. 

I SSRRBEC I PRE GA te 1,220 0 0 
*Galloways, Lid., Manchester ..._ 1,212 0 0 


BRIGHTON .—Provision of an extra room to the 
north of the ironing room at the Sanatorium to be 
used for airing, etc., for the C.B. 

Estimate A. Estimate B. 


Saunders’s ——............... £645 0 £542 0 
Field and Cox, Ltd. ... 572 0 468 0 
J. Barnes and Sons ... *435 10 


546 15 
(All of Brighton.) 
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CHESTER.—House for the Superintend: 1; 
Fire Brigade, a lock-up shop,” ana ax eons 


for the use of firemen, for the T.C. City we 
veyor :— wl 
*Leach and Unsworth, Man- 
SNEED :" prentemsargeosenendiltbenpouecars: £4,900 0 


CUULSDON.—Wiring houses on the No : 
pousiog estate for the Coulsdon and Purley UD¢ 
Mr. G. A. ard, Surveyor, 69, rhton-raed’ 
Parley >— y Brighton-road 

*G, F. Watts, Coulsdon 


CROYDON.—Pump house, witl imp 
tions, for the C.B. :— oo 
~ Re £07 0 9 


DRAYTON (HANTS).—Alterations to the “ New 
Inn” for Messrs. Brickwood & Co., Lid. Mr. 4 
Edwin Stallard, Architect, Havant :~— I Ary 


Jno. Croad, Portsea .................. £1,49 0 
Saml. Salter, Southsea ............ 1,422 0 9 
John lay & Co., Portsmouth ... 1,357 0 9 
H. G. Hellier, Cosham ............ 1,14 13 9 
*F. Privett,. Southsea ...,............... 1,000 0 90 
FINCHLEY.--50 houses for the U.D.C.: 
sk eee £17,702 


FLEETWOOD.—Wesleyan Hall, for the trustees 
of the Wesleyan Chapel, Elm-street. Messrs. Potts 
& Hennings, A. & F.R.I.B.A., architects, 34, Vic. 
toria-buildings, Victoria-strect, Manchester -— 

*T. Riley, Ltd., Fleetwood. 

GOLBORNE.—Church and Presbytery. Messrs. 
Barker & Higson, architects and surveyors, Black. 
burn-— 

*L. Fairclough, Ltd., Chorley. 

HAMPTON.—Painting at Isolation Hospital, 
Uxbridge-road, and also 1, 2, 3 and 4, Dean cot- 





tages, Hanworth-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. §, H. 
Chambers, Public Offices :— 
J. B. Boorman & Son, Wallington £455 0 90 
W. C. Petty & Son, Hampton 
gO ee 407 0 8 
J. Tagg, Hampton Hill ............ 432 0 0 
E. Potterton, East Molesey ...... 428 0 0 
J. Wright & Sons, Hampton 3235 0 0 
- J. Siagleton & Sons, Hampton 
PRATER Feil OT 17 6 
Bentalls, Ltd., Kingston-on- 
TINGID + - ~ctigsneinmnesecnsecesovncesell 299 0 
*C. Wright, Hampton .................. 208 10 0 
HITCHIN .—Erection of new County Council 
school, for the Hertfordshire C.C. County Sur- 
veyor, Hatfield :-— 
H. E. Winskell, Barnet ......... £21,79 0 0 
Glasscock & Sons, Bishops 
DEED” — ahedsnesdaenabbocbasheks . 19,73 0 5 
Walter Jones & 
London 19,6445 0 0 
Geo. J. 
Chelmsfor . 18,90 0 0 
Wrights 
Langford . 18,906 18 9 
S. E. Moss, Southend-on-Sea ... 18,813 14 1 
A. Clark, Bishops Stortford ... 18,788 311 
Chapman, Lowry & Puttick, : 
Ltd., Haslemere ................... 18,772 14 ll 
H. & J.- Wright, Ltd., Gt. “ 
Missenden  .....ssesseveeeeeenees w- 18,248 8 7 
J. Honour & Son, Ltd., Tring 18,08 0 0 
Harold Barker, Welwyn _........ 17,999 17 2 
Leslie & Co., Ltd., London ... 17,9% 0 0 
John Willmott & Sons, Hitchin 17,926 0 0 
William. French, ‘Hitchin ...... 17,800 0 0 
Wa B. PRBNEE, WTC ..cccccccceccee 17,705 13 7 
Francis Newton, Hitchin ......... 17,684 0 0 
W. F. Bailey, Hitchin ............ 17,621 9 0 
Openshaw & Co., Letchworth ... 17,5% 6 2 
E. D. Winn & Co., Ltd., London 17,589 0 0 
J. Leonard A. White, Letch- 
MUIR 2 lebbeiedancdschabbsimaghecececsseases 17,315 2 9 
Universal Housing Co,. Rick 
mansworth _............. seeneessessees 17,244 0 0 
Pettengell & Clark, Hitchin ... 16,956 9 9 
Luton Building Co., Luton ... 16,90 0 8 
M. & F. O. Foster & Co., Ltd., » $e 
IEEE i ccccsntanstanegsmomneanntuetenes 16,862 3 ; 
Arthur Cole, Ltd., Luton ...... 16,756 0 
John Cracknell, Ltd., Peter- . 
DOTOUGN §—«__nvecvccecsecsoccceseerssssores 16,456 0 
Welwyn Builders, Ltd., Wel- 57 
wyn Garden City .........s0-+++ 6,195 : 
A. Carter, Linton _ ...-scccceeseseee 16,097 18 : 
*Samuel Palmer, Hitchin ......... 15,851 3 
INVERNESS.—40 houses. for the T.C. —_— 


Geo. Gordon & Co., and Alexander Ross 
architects. Quantities hy Messrs. Geo. Gordon and 


0.20 

Mason and Brickwork— 

*Macdonald and Munro 
10 blocks. of 4 houses 

Carpenter— 

*Mackenzie and Fraser ....... a 
5 blocks of 4 houses . 

*Norman Smart & 
5 blocks of 4 houses each. 


Slater Work— an an dl 
*Wm: Taylor and Sen l 


10 blocks of 4 houses each 
Plumber— -— 
*Robert Brown . .........c.cssseeeseeerens 1,09 4 

5 blocks of 4 houses each. _ ‘ 
*D. Mathison & Som ..........----++ 1.095 3 

5 blocks of 4 houses each 


Lathe and Plaster— rr 
*Wm. Johnstone & Son 22 ¢ 


10 blocks of 4 houses each 


Painter and Glazier— : . 
*John L. Parker ............-.++- en 4 0 
10 ‘blocks of .4 houses each 
Electric -Lighting— or 


-*Rose Street -Foundry Co., Ltd. 26 
10 blocks of 4 houses each. 
(All of Inverness.) 
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ISLE OF 


Darby & Martin, Ramsgate ............ £1,930 
P. Hogben, Ramsgate ...................... 1,888 


H. Goodban & Sons, Garlinge ......... 1,825 
a. SO ee 1,708 
Cc. J. Hawkes, Birchington ............... 1,700 
eS ££ Beatie 1,696 


Subject to the approval of the M.H:) 


LEEDS.—Extension to the super 


L. Harpham., 


LINTHWAITE. — House in 


street, Huddersfield :— 


E 


Masons’, Joiners’ & Concreters’ work— 
*J. Wimpenny & Co., Linthwaite 
Plumbers’ work— 

*Mallinson & Swallow, Linthwaite 
Plasterers’ work— ; 

*W. Riley, Paddock 

Slater’ work— 

*S. Atkinson, Ltd., Wakefield 
Electricians’ work— 

*W. R. Bottomley, Marsb 

Painters’ work— 

*S. Holdsworth, Huddersfield 
LIVERPOOL.—New garage in College-lane. 
Ware, architect, 43, Imperial-buildings, 


change-street East :— 


J. A. Milestone & Son, Ltd., Wallasey £3,725 
Haugh & Pilling, Liverpool ............ 3,720 
R. Costain &-Sons, Ltd., Liverpool 3,717 
Wm. Thornton & Sons, Ltd., Liver- 

I isinleaitelelinaiiaatah aladdin hatte ala 3,620 
Wm. Fleming & Co., Neston ............ 3,510 
Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool ...... : 
Tysons (Contractors), Ltd., Liverpool 3,438 


Griffiths, Sons & Cromwell, Ltd., 
OS POPS SE a 3,435 
J. Duthie & Son, Liverpool ..:......... 3,274 


J. and G. Chappell, Liverpool ......... 3,212 


LONDON.—Painting the converted arc 


connected therewith, for the Hackney B.C. :— 


Crawley BR OO. cccececccoccccs..000. £1,612 16 0 
W. T. Ricketts and Sons ...... 873 4 3 
A. H. Beaumont and Son 49413 0 
Worman and Hussey ............... 422 7 0 
G. H. Miller and Co. ............ 377 16 0 
*G. Stoddart and Sons ............. 373 16 0 
-_s | eae 360 19 3 
(All of London.) 
LONDON .—Internal painting of the 
Library, Mare-street, and the branch 





ney B.C. :— 
Crawley and Co, ..............c.cccc008e £1,562 17 7 
©. and M. Comiskey ............ 1,384 17 2 
G. Stoddart and Sons ............ 1,269 7 1 
A. O. Newman, Ltd. ........... 1,217 16 7 
W. T. Ricketts and Sons 1,199 2 3 
Henson and Co. oocccccccecccceecee. 1,146 6 8 
, eae RR 1,046 0 0 
er eeeeemrases 1,005 4 8 
*Wm. Ball and Sons, Ltd. ...... 967 18 9 


i 2 i Eee. £1,284 
ey he ene, 1,208 
es .. ty “perairsoes eee 1.199 
Samuel Blow, Ltd. ......ccccccc00-. 1.195 
_. bl  ” gpeReRineneseeasaaaneemanes 1,189 
SS  _iesseuenee 1,176 
— fo “ees 1.174 
tS eer eee 1,162 10 
2S ep eager camera 1,158 
M sy “eee nes 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. ............. 1,075 
Architect’s estimate .................00000. . 1,198 
(All of London.) 
_LONDON —Alterations to the women’s under- 
ound convenience, Finsbury-park, for the Isling- 
fon B.C. Borough Engineer :— 
A. ©. Mackinlay £489 10 -0 
Stevens and Sons ........................ 475 0 0 
A. Cheetham isa ieaiethblliaaiekeaiiihieibienciandes 449 0 0 
en C. Mather and Son ............... 416 0 0 
i. Lene ee 355 10 0 


(All of London.) 


LONDON .—Additional playground accommodation 
at Laxon-street school, for the L.C.C.: 


(All of London.) 


| hospital, for the L.C.C.:— 


TT . 4 
Holliday and Greenwood,  Ltd.. 


; ae, a CPE La RR £19,100 
ratman & Fotheringham Ltd 

ge, RO ee ete 18,950 
Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd., London ... 18,375 
‘. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., Maidstone 18.347 
G. Skelton & Sons, Epsom ............... 18,003 
Thos. Rowbotham, Birmingham 17,975 


J. Smith & Sons, Ltd., London ..... 17,942 
Walter Lawrence & Son, Ltd., London 17.650 
Carmichael, Ltd., London ......... 17,500 
4 E. Billings & Co., Ltd., London 

2. D. Winn & Co., Ltd., London ... 17,205 


Leslie & Co.. Ltd London 
na .. Ltd., London ............ 17,183 
Weopley Bros. Ltd., Epsom ............ 17,015 
H. Gage & Sons, Ltd.. Kingston- 
ote IS nig ee 16,983 
H. H. & F. Roll, Epsom "16,095 
Architect’s estimate ....................... 17,186 


THANET.—Four houses at Monkton, 
Mr. G. L. Butterworth, Architect :-— 


showrooms, 
2 t for Messrs. 
Appleyards, Ltd. Mr. W. Dawson, architect :— 


i Manchester-road, 
Ainley, Architect, 55, New- 


lamp 
standards, switch pillars and incidental equipment 


Central 
libraries 
at Clapton, Dalston and Homerton, for the Hack- 


{ y hd . 
pA. IN DON.—Erection of a nurses’ home at Horton 


, 


THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For (a) overhead sludge tanks, and 
(b) foundations for overhead sludge tanks at the 
Southern outfall, for the L.C.C. :— 


(a) Butterley Co., Ltd., Derby ...... £18,903 0 5 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co., 

Ltd., Chesterfield 0.0.0.0... 17,924 18 4 
Ashmore Benson Pease & Co., 

Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees ......... 16,122 0 0 


Mather & Platt, Ltd., London 16,102 15 0 


Edward Cookey & Son, Ltd., 

I RN EEE: ARE TREE 22 16,068 13 7 
Smith Paterson & Co., Lid., 
Blazdon-on-Tyne  .......cccceecsees 15,887 6 0 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd.. 
Thornaby-on-Tees _............... 14,661 15 8 
E. C. & J. Keay (1926), Ltd., 
BiPMIMGNOM i edechictaocccccecccsses 14,568 9 4 
Newton Chambers & Co., Ltd., 

SEE." acleccdusisueentocebeaamean 15,009 5 9 


(11,359 12 5 
fer alternative design.) 
*The Horsley Bridge and Engin- 


eering Co., Ltd., Tipton ...... 12,769 16 3 


Chief engineer’s estimate ...... 12,183 18 9 
(b). Mears, Bros., London ............ 3,742 15 0 
James Byron, Ltd., London ... 3,360 17 6 


Stewart & Partners, Ltd., London 3,273 3 4 


Howard Farrow, Ltd., London ... 3,238 10 5 
Mr. G, H. Dibblin, Dartford ... 2,927 3 9 
H. Friday & Sons, Erith ......... 2,820 12 6 


William Muirhead, MacDonald, 
Wilson & Co., Ltd., London ... 
D. G. Somerville & Co., Ltd., 


2,728 17 6 


LEE a ee 2,557 6 * 
The Demolition and Construc- 

tion Co., Ltd., London ......... 2,293 7 6 
*F. Ling & Sons, Erith ............ 1.493 10 
Chief engineer’s estimate ......... am 3 6 
LONDON.—Reconstruction of the underground 


convenience in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, for the Cor- 
poration :— 
Be eee £10,737 0 0 
T. Muirhead & Co., Ltd. ......... 10,621 0 0 
W. Lawrence & Sons, Ltd. ...... 10,096 0 0 
J. Mowlem & Co., Lid. ......... 9,965 4 9 
L. & W. Whitehead, Ltd. ...... 9,950 0 O 


Hall, Beddall & Co., Ltd. ...... 9,125 0 0 
E. D. Winn & Co., Lid. ......... 8,990 0 0 
ee, i» ee 8,850 0 0 
SS ® ££: (ee 8,800 0 O 
tC. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd. ...... 8,496 0 0 


LONDON.—Erection of a nurses’ home to contain 
45 rooms, and also demonstration and lecture 
rooms, general linen store, sewing room, etc., at 
the Southwark hospital, East Dulwich-grove, 
S.E.. for the Southwark B.G. Messrs. A. Saxon 
Snell and Phillips, architects, 9, Bentinck-street, 
Manchester-square :— 

Burnand & Pickett, 

lington 

J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd., London 

Perrys (Ealing), Ltd., Ealing 

J. Marsland & Son, London 

W. J. Maddison, Ltd., London 

A. V. Goad, London 
Leslie & Co., London 
F. D. Hidden & Co., Ltd., 

Brentford 
Prestige & Co., London _...... 
Hill & Gurr, Bromley ............ 


Ltd, Wal 

£22,777 0 
21,844 0 0 
21,553 0 0 
21,504 0 0 
21,357 O O 
21,297 0 0 
20,870 0 O 


20,820 0 0 
20,652 0 0 
90,570 0 O 


Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury 20,228 0 O 
J. E. Billings & Co., Ltd., 

ee eee 20,100 0 O 
E D. Dunn & Co., Ltd., 

TE, sn snccstuisoniadioonnianies 19,920 0 0 
F. J. Moreton & Son, London 19,496 13 10 
F. R. Hipperen, London _...... 18,977 0 O 
*J. Ellison & Son, Ltd., Beck- 

GUE cidiiatintndinetothecsanin 18,813 0 O 


(Accepted subject to M. of H.) 








ESTIMATING ON RIGHT LINES 


Everyone whose business it is to quote for building 
work should master the principles upon which 
estimating is based. These principles are clearly 
explained and illustrated in 


‘HOW TO ESTIMATE’ -es 


by J. T. REA, 


a Unique and invaluable work which 
is not excelled in thoroughness or in 
scope by any similar book known. 
Fourth edition (now ready). 540 pages. Price 15s. 
net (by post 15s. 9d.). Containing thousands of 
prices et hundreds of examples of analysis, showing 
how a builder can make up rates for himself. In 
view of the difficulty of fixing standard prices under 
present conditions, the author has included an im- 
portant series of Adaptation Tables and Percentages 
(corrected to February, 1927), which show how rates 

may be adjusted to meet variations at any time. 

Before purchasing any other book on this vitally 
important subject, you are invited to inspect this— 
the standard work which is in use by over 30,000 
builders. 

A Copy will be sent by return, and your 
Remittance refunded if the Book does 


: +: notsatisfy your requirements : : 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Publishers, 94 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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LONDON.—Provision of heating and hot-water 
service at the Mayford school, for the L.C.C.: 


2 S| Breer eee £2,450 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering 

WR aes rine <a ke hat 2,335 
Bi GI MR Ts. TI  ckctenodexdessaccicne 2,328 
CORE, Bm B& Om. BAG, cncoccccscccccicss 2,314 
Central Heating, Ltd. ........................ 2,313 
Saunders and Taylor, Ltd. ............... 2,270 
ert: “hs Se 2,258 
*“W. G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd. ................ 2,155 
Pe lc ll ee eee 2,150 


(All of London.) 

LON DON.—Repainting of the roof troughings in, 
and the railings around, the public subways at 
Cannon-st. and Blackfriars, for the Corporation :— 
_Cannon-st. Blackfriars. 


Walter Lawrence & Son, 

| RE Fe SE Saar eee - £140 0 £245 0 
John Greenwood, Ltd. ...... 130 0 226 0 
Re |e eee. 118 0 149 0 
a OU FRR: 106 0 166 14 
*Falkus Bros., Ltd. ......... 97 5 137 15 


LONDON.—Handicraft centre at Priory-grove 
school, Kennington, for the L.C.C.: 
pg SD —aaeaer rs .. £973 10 6 
we “¢g & Vy eae . 83 0 0 


SS gg RRS 817 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. .................. 9760 0 6 
, 7 YQ RRs. eee 741 0 0 
i: , II - he asnnaertahaseepinaiianen Yonanels 736 0 0 
NN SEW cna sconsncucinsn eter strohiwied 729 0 0 
Pig YY | ere 727 0 0 
OW, ae SOM GE WORM ansoonscckcacecteess 702 0 0 
i ee ua Sw 
Architect’s estimate ................. 820 0 6 


(All of London.) 
LONDON.—Erection of a second block of shops 
and flats containing 24 tenements, at New-st., Mid- 
dlesex-st., for the Corporation :— 
John Garlick (1910), Ltd. ..........0. £28,916 


Killby & Gayford,. Ltd. ................... 823 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. ...... 27,430 
BCU IIL ainncinencennconsiptiawiqsdhioiateisens 27,425 
i 3 ON eee roe 27,362 
| _ eee ee 27,300 
Allan Fairhead & Sons, Ltd. ............ 27,000 
R. | Eee a 26,984 
The Canonbury Construction Co., 

Dy, cnsciitenintintiasiphmeumbaininiindbinentaibens 26,819 
Walter Lawrence & Son, Ltd. ......... 26,789 
CI, BIS cesitsceipseedeaveenvesisexeennss 26,300 
po eee ee 26,297 
ee OS Fee 26,187 
(oe eS ae 25,980 
Galbraith Bros., TAG.  ....ccccccccccccceess 25,920 
Hall, Beddall & Co., Ltd. ............... 25,850 
G. E. Everitt & Son, Ltd. ............... 25,557 
tL. & W. Whitehead, Ltd. ............... _ 24,986 

(Subject to approval of M.H.) 


MANCHESTER.—Additions and alterations to 
premises, corner of Chapel-street and Irwell-street, 
Salford, for District Bank, Ltd. Messrs, Francis 
Jones & H. A. Dalrymple, F. & A.R.1.B.A., archi- 
tects, 178, Oxford-road :— 

*Fearnley & Sons, Lid., Salford. 


MANCHESTER.--Additions to the buildings of 
Messrs. Joshua Hoyle & Sons, Ltd. Messrs. J ; 
Beaumont & Sons, FF.R.I.B.A., architects 24, 
Brazennose-street :— 

*C. L. Dale & Sons, Ltd., Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Bank at the corner of Raby- 
street and Alexandra-street, Moss Side, for the 
District Bank, Ltd. Messrs. Francis Jones & 
H. A. Dalrymple, F. & A.R.I.B.A., 178, Oxford- 
road :— 

* Peace & Norquoy, Ltd., Manchester. 

MERTON.—Construction of contract 1 and 2 of 
the Low Level relief sewer, for the Merton and 
Morden U.D.C. :— 

*(1) Mitchell Bros., Sons & Co., 

EE £67,423 19 0 

*(2) G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London 48,191 10 7 


NEWCASTLE (STAFFS).—Culverting adjacent to 
College Homes. Mr. W. Pendleton, architect, 
Pendleton, Union Offices, Stoke. Quantities by the 
architect. 

*H. Johnson, Stoke-on-Trent £478 10 0 


ROTHWELL.—New sewage works at Rothwell. 
near Leeds. Messrs. Willcox and Raikes, civil 
engineers, Birmingham :— 

*Provincial Construction Co., 

Ltd., Sunderland ............... £58,732 9 0 


RUGBY.—12 cottages in Anstey-road, Brinklow, 


for the R.D.C. Mr. J. Weeks, architect and 
surveyor :— 
H. Meredith, Coventry ..................... £6,153 
W. Adams. & Sons, Rugby _.......... 5,868 
A. H. Smart, Roughwood, Binley . 5,578 
Wm. Gauld, ‘Coventry _.................00 5,460 
F. Hollowell, Rugby ........ catia 5,388 
SC. CO 2 viene matisssccisesccers 5,270 
A. T. Kimberley, Banbury ............ 4,980 
David Williams, Porth .................... 4,950 
R. West. Northampton _................ 4,896 
Ives & Rushby, Coventry ..... Re 
W. T. Denyer .& Sons, Rugby ......... 4,860 
W. and H. Smith, Coventry ‘ 4,776 
A. Hall & Son, Coventry ................ 4,752 
F. Jordan, Northampton ............... 4,690 
J. R. Cooke, Ltd., Leicester ............ 4,681 
A. Ward, COventry —— ..,......ccccccccereeees 4,670 
Corfield & Burton, Wolston ............ 4,620 
E. L. Woodward, Coventry _............ 4,600 
H. Clarke & Sons, Coventry _......... 4,542 
*G. Cooper & Sons (Nuneaton), Ltd., 
PEED pesiiictigdhittnccnemn 320 





ST. AUSTELL.—Vestries at Treverbyn Church, 

St. Austell. Messrs. Cowell, Drewitt and Wheatley, 

A.R.1.B.A., architects, Mansion House, Truro:— 
W. Smith and Sons, St. Austell £575 7 6 
Turner and Ellery, Bodmin ... 557 4 0 
V. Wedlake and Sons, Bugle 482 10 0 
*John Gerry and Sons, Bugle 478 12 0 


Reconstruction of Pavilion Hotel, 
Marshall & Co., Ltd. Messrs. 
F.R.1.B.A., architects, Black- 


SOUTHPORT 
for Messrs. Magee 
Briggs & Thornley, 
burn, 

*E. Lewis 


and Sons, Blackburn. 


STOCKPORT.—5S4 houses for the T.C Borough 
Surveyor : 

*T. Davis & Son £22,704 0 0 
for the 


TODMORDEN.—Church in Halifax-road, ; 
archi 


Christian Scientist Church. Mr. J. E. & Scott, 
tect, 3, Bridge-street 


*Dryland & Preston, Ltd., Littleborough 


Prone PARK 1885 for 
HIGH CLASS 


PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 


in various woods and thicknesses 


PORTABLE and SPRINC — FLOORS 


Ask for B 


iiahe S paaquer FLOORING CO 
5. Notting Mit! Cate, London, W 11 





Telegrams: ‘Frolic, Liverpool.’ ‘Phone 228 Bank 


E. B. BURGESS & CO. 


6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 








AND PARQUETRY. 











J. GLIKSTEN®SON 


LIMITES 


Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 








ReGwrereyd OFFICE AND WHARF 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON | E.15 


Telegrams : 
GLIKSTEN 'PHONE 
LONDON 


Telephone : 
East 377! 
(5 lines) 








THE BUILDER. 


TOTTENHAM.—110 houses on the White Hart- 
lane estate, for the U.D.C.:— 


tJ. Laing & Son, Ltd., Mill Hill ... 


TYWARDREATH .—New vestries at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Par, Cornwall. Messrs. Cowell and 
Drewitt and Wheatley, architects, Mansion House, 
Truro: 

J. T. Dunn and Sons, 
John Alderman, Par Senet 

*Turner and Ellery, Bodmin .... 


£57,059 


455 14 0 


WARRINGTON .—Rebuilding of White Hart 
Hotel, Sankey-street, for Messrs. Greenhall, White- 
ley & Co., Lid. Messrs. William & Segar Owen, 
architects, Palmyra-sq. 

Mason— 

*F. Warburton & Co. 
*W. Moss & Sons, Ltd. 
Plumber— 
3. & F. 
Plasterer— 
*“W. Sudlow 
Slater— 
*Warrington Slate Co. 
(All of Warrington.) 


WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH.—Decoration and 
refurnishing to the council chamber at the Town 
Hall, for the U.D.C. Mr. J. R. Fothergill. 
Engineer and Surveyor 

*C. L. Warren, Wallasey. 


Acton. 


WHISTON.—Additions and alterations to Council 
offices and depot, Delph-lane, for the R.D.C. Mr 
W. Ellis, architect, 9, Hardshaw-st., St. Helens: 

*Isaac Griffiths, St. Helens ...... £5,952 0 0 


WICKLOW.—BErection of of Wicklow 
Memorial Hospital. Messrs. 
architects, 20, Ely-place, Dublin: 

Humphreys, Dublin 

Squire & Co., Dublin . 

— King, Arklow 

Panton Watkinson, 
*Thomas O'Toole, 


WIMBLEDON .—Tea 
estate for the B.C. :— 
Christiani & Nielson 


Countess 


.. £3,079 0 
2,981 0 
2,950 0 
2.770 0 
2,218 17 


Dublin 
Arklow 


chalet in Wimbledon Park 


£1,508 10 7 


WISBECH.—For residence in Victoria-road, Wis- 
hech, for Mr. G. Roseberry, Junr Mr. J. W. 
Crouch, architect and surveyor, Post Office- 
lane 

H. Rands & Son, Ltd., Wisbech £1,294 
’. Boston, Murrow caaiukane: ae 
Elworthy & Co., Ltd., Upwell 1,130 
J. H. Johnson &° Sons, Wis 

bech 
J. Parker & Sons, 
*White and Holmes, Elm 


WOLVERHAMPTON .—Elementary school on the 
low Hill estate, Bushbury, for 400 scholars and 
including an assembly hi all and a practical in 
struction room, for the E.C.:— 

*Heath Town Building Co. 


Jd. ETRIDGE Ji 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write, 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


. 1,120 
Upwell 1,040 
1,020 


. £13,563 








McDonnell & Dixon 
‘ 


NOVEMBER 4, 1927 


BES BRB ESR RE EG 
MODERN SANITATION 


without Sewers or Drains 


ELSAN ‘incor CLOSET 


B. ELSAN MANUFACTURING 00, 
34/35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.0.1. 
BEEBE EB SBESBEHEHRE REE ESE 


HARDWOOD T & G FLOORING 


In Prime OAK and MAPLE. 





Also every description ef 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 
PARQUET FLOORING 
Exceptionally low prices upon application to: 
STEVENS & ADAMS, LTD., 


Victoria Works, Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, 
London 8.W.18 
Telephone— Putney 47 01 (3 lines). 











HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 





SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND’'S PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING | PATTERNS . 


GEO. WRIGHT (LONDON)LT® 


19 NEWMAN ST.0 
TV VORIILILL A LIL ald 








FITZPATRICK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
PAVING WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Largest stock of Second hand and Redressed 


(equal to new) Granite Setts in London, at 
Rock-bottom Prices. 
and Crazy York Paving: 
Stone. Granite Chippings and 
armacadam. 
Spur Stones to order. 
Quadrant Blocks in stock. 


454 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 


"Phone—EAST 4808 


R 
Rockery 














pm  Oxissoup 1388 


years connected 
iL lE with a late Firm of 
a5 W. H. Lascetsas & Oo, 


of Bunhill Row. 
Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “:::." 





etc. 


ROSE RR met 


SOCCCSESSEO8EEEEEESESSEOOS6 886888808 888E5F, 


GRANITE 
MARBLE 


We supply all classes of 
polished Granite, 
Italian Marble Memorials. 
Specialists in Carvings and 
Statuary, War Memorials, 
Building & Shop Fronts, 


All enquiries promptly attended to. 
WM. 
& SON, 
Pittodrie St. Aberdeen 
Wholesale only. 


APESESSSSSEHSSSSESEHSSSSESESESESEHESESESESSSSSSSASCEEEESESSESES 








- 


and 


EDWARDS 





MITITITITIT I TIiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiy 





HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


High-Class Building 
and 


Joinery 
11/17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 


Telephone: 
HOP 202 


Builders of very many well-known Banks, Office 
and Business premises. Our works especially 
convenient for City Building and fittings.’ 


4 


ite 


Builders 


Work 


LONDON BRIDGE, & EJ 











